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Chester Bowles: The Home Front Is His Warfront 
(See People of the Week) 
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Putting a patch in a smoke screen 


HIDDEN by a dense smoke screen, 
American troops creep up on an enemy 
position. 

Suddenly a gust of wind blows a 
hole in the smoke, exposing the men 
to the enemy. Instantly one soldier 
grabs for his belt . . . slips off a little 
can... heaves it at the opening! 


As the can hits the ground, it belches 
smoke—thick enough to patch up the 
hole. The men move forward, once 
again concealed. 


The Army calls this can a smoke 
grenade. But it doesn’t contain smoke! 
It’s filled with chemicals that make 
smoke when a mechanism is released. 
And it has an ingenious device that 
delays the action so the chemicals 
won’t burn the thrower’s hand. 


These secret chemicals must be pro- 
tected against dampness, dirt, mud— 
the rough-and-tumble handling of 
war. They’ve got to get there—safe. 
They do... in cans. Cans are rugged! 


America’s favorite container—the 
can that’s still bringing you many es- 
sentials — will finish its war job some 
day and be back, better than ever. 
We’re learning plenty as “‘Packaging 
Headquarters for America” at war. 


—— NOTE TO WAR MANUFACTURERS —— 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping. machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 
ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 
~ HELP CAN THE AXIS 


—BUY r WAR BONDS 
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in-fla'tion: hunger, lost jobs, ruin 


eee Ana the people who will suffer most, bring it on them- 
selves. Inflation is easy to understand. When prices soar—that’s 


inflation. Two things cause it: 


1—When there are not enough things to go around, people bid 
against each other, and up go prices. (And don’t fool yourself 
that price ceilings can stop that; as long as there is human greed, 
there will be black markets.) 


2— When the cost of anything goes up (because of higher wages, 


higher salaries, higher taxes) its price has to go up. 


The politician is causing inflation who votes higher taxes 
without seeing to it that every penny of them is necessary and 


not one penny is spent needlessly. 


The workman who demands and gets higher wages without 
correspondingly increasing his output is bringing the ruin of infla- 


tion on himself. 


The business man who raises prices just to make more profit 
is causing inflation unless he freezes that profit, to provide jobs 


after the war. 


No one escapes inflation—it wipes out the little man’s sav- 
ings, the big corporation’s cash 
surplus, and it brings justified 
wrath and ruin to the politicians who 
let it happen. Everybody suffers 
when it comes; everybody is equally 


responsible for keeping it at bay. 
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Naval aviation. Reorganization of 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics to “promote 
more rapid anticipation of developments 
of warfare” was announced by Secretary 
Knox. Five divisions of the Bureau, re- 
lated to operations as distinguished from 
production, will be shifted to the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations. They will 
be under jurisdiction of Vice Admiral 
John S. McCain, former head of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, who recently was 
given the new job of Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Air. His office will 
have charge of naval aviation planning, 
training, and assignment of personnel. The 
Bureau of Aeronautics, under Rear <Ad- 
miral De Witt C. Ramsey, will continue 
to function as a materiel organization. 


Rationing. Office of Price Administra- 


tion announced these changes in ration 
stamps: Blue stamps U, V and W in War 


Ration Book No. 2 are valid for processed 
foods from September 1 through October 
20 and stamps R, S and T are good through 
September 20. Red stamps X, Y and Z ex- 
pire October 2. Brown stamps in Book 3 
may be used to purchase rationed meats, 
fats, oils and dairy products beginning 
September 12. OPA also announced that 
“airplane” stamps numbered 1 through 4 
in Book 3, set aside for shoe rationing, will 
be taken out of books issued to members 
of U.S. and other United Nations military 
services on duty in this country. Books 
will be distributed to qualified military 
applicants before mid-September. 


Air mail. Greatly improved air mail 
service was forecast by the Post Office De- 
partment as the result of the gradual re- 
turn to commercial air lines of planes 
requisitioned by the Army. The War De- 
partment, in June, 1942, took 165 of the 
324 commercial ships then in service. 


Gasoline. Stocks of gasoline available 
to civilians in the East remained low. 
Petroleum Administration officials said 
consumer gasoline stocks dropped to 34.5 


The March of the News __ 


per cent of normal while consumption ran 
substantially higher than current alloca- 
tions. 


Exchange of prisoners. Arrangements 
are almost complete for a second exchange 
of nationals with Japan, Acting Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles announced. He 
said the exchange probably would take 
place in mid-October in Portuguese India. 
About 1,500 Americans interned in the 
Far East will be repatriated for the same 
number of Japanese interned here. 


Jewelry. Diamonds weighing one carat 
or less, together with the mountings in 
which they are set, were added to the list 
of precious stones exempt from price con- 
trol by OPA. Meanwhile, jewelers report 
an increasing shortage of wedding rings 
due to restrictions on manufacture and 
an increase in double-ring ceremonies. 


War materials. Aluminum and mag- 
nesium, vital war materials that posed 
one of the worst shortage problems in the 
early days of the war program, now are 
being produced at a rate adequate to 
meet essential needs. Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones reported aluminum output of 
more than 150,000,000 pounds in July, six 
times the prewar monthly output. Mag- 
nesium output in July totaled 34,910,000 
pounds, almost 70 times the prewar level. 


Civilian supplies. War Production 
Board made plans for translating the 125,- 
000-ton steel allocation for the last quarter 
of 1943 into increased civilian supplies of 
kitchen utensils, household goods, bed 
springs, stoves, heaters, pins and needles, 
other civilian necessities. 


Imports. Price ceilings on imported man- 
ufactured were relaxed by OPA 
because of an increase in import costs 
since March, 1942. The limited price in- 
creases are said to be necessary to make it 
easier to import products of which there 
is a growing shortage in this country. 
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Conceived and engineered in record 


‘| time, Interstate’s airplane for the 


U.S. Navy is ready . . . and is now in 
active production! 


This added “star” to Uncle Sam’s Air 
Fleet is a twin-engine trainer. It is the 
result of intensive study and collabo- 
ration between Navy and Interstate 
engineers. It makes the widest pos- 
sible use of non-critical materials. It is 
4 composite plane. That means: it 
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marks a great step forward in the. 


combined use of plywood, metal and 
plastic . .. where each serves best. 


The advanced engineering and pro- 
duction ideas that have put Interstate 
“up front” in War will keep it “up 
front” in Peace. Interstate’s proved 





leadership in the moderate - priced 
plane field Cin both single and twin- 
engine designs) will mean much to 
the Air America of the Future. 


Interstate Aircraft will be ready then 
... Just as it is now. 
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INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION *®& LOS ANGELES AND EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA *& DE KALB, ILLINOIS 
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Can you find the Three Saboteurs f 





HEY’RE not enemy aliens, 

though they might as well be, 
because they're actually sabotag- 
ing night shift production in wat 
plants all over the country! 


J 

a 
Saboteur No. 1 is dirt on lighting 
equipment, walls and ceiling \ 


regular ¢ leaning program Can Save 


as much as 50% on light. 
a 
s 


See the evlare from those bulbs 








and from the machine? Glare is ' 
Saboteur No. 2. It tires men out 
mcreases chance of spoilage 
>) q 
e } 
See the man on the right. working t 
in his own shadow? Shadows are 
Saboteur No. 3. They put unnec- 
essary strain on eyes and nerves. 
You'll find the se saboteurs evel 
in the newest plane factories. But 
the plants they love best are the 
ones that never worked a night : 
shift before—where lighting was 
originally installed only as an aid ] 
to daylight. ' 
To Production Men 
Call General Electric and ask for 1 
a wartime lighting counsellor. ' 
Without obligation, he will show 
you how lighting can be re vaulnpe d 
to improve seeing —by cleaning, 
moving a fixture here and there. 
painting, orremeving glare. Phone 
your nearest G-E lamp office, G-E 
lamp supplier, or electric service 
company. 
i 
EYES AT WORK NEED GOOD LIGHT...and G-E 
research is constantly at work to make G-E Mazda ; C 
lamps vive you more and more light for your S 







money, They are made to stay brighter longer! 





Hear the Ge neral b lectru radio pre LTrams;: The Th ur of 
Charm”, Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT., NBC; “The World 
loday news, weekdays, 6:45 p. mM, EWT., ( BS. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC EMPLOYEES ARE NOW BUYING $1,000,000 WORTH OF WAR BONDS EVERY WEEK, 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC om amet |e. 
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NOWSGI AH Washington, D. C. 


To give a military view of what's ahead.....In light of Quebec decisions: 

Italy, above Rome, may not be the scene of major military operations. Need 
is for air bases on the heel. Italians elsewhere may now be left to stew. 

It is only logical to expect that Sardinia and Corsica will be occupied. 

Major operations in the Balkans may be deferred, may be limited by a desire 
to avoid any offense to the Russians. Yugoslavian forces should get help. 

Invasion of France becomes the first order of business. 

But: That invasion is not something that can come overnight. It requires 
much more preparation, much more training, much more air softening. Bases in the 
Mediterranean are not all ready for the southern part of the pincers. The French 
troops who may want to spearhead an invasion are not yet fully equipped. 

It's only that this big operation is next on the main schedule. 

















Air operations remain the first U.S.-British order inside Europe. 

As those operations now stand..... 

British night terror raids are upsetting German morale, are doing a measure 
of damage to German industry, are adding greatly to German problems. 

U.S. daylight precision raids knocked out about one-third of German gaso- 
line and lubricant production. They still have much work to do on aircraft fac- 
tories, on transport centers, on rubber factories as well as gasoline refineries. 

Then: When the time comes, when the base of German air strength is bat- 
tered, there must be thorough preparation around the area of actual invasion. 
Right now, emphasis is on destroying the base of the German air force. 

















In terms of the length of the war..... 

Based strictly on military considerations, best judgment is that Germany 
will be defeated before winter, 1944. That suggests another year of war. 

If prospects of a crack in morale are considered, the end could be sooner. 

It still is a prevailing view that Japan will be defeated during 1945. 











There are these other points that now are being made..... 
Chance that Russia will make a separate, early peace with Germany is scant; 
is put forward as a scare story. Russia has every reason to fight it out. 
Chance that Russia will defeat Germany before U.S.-British forces are on the 
Continent is equally scant. Russian strength has been underestimated, German 
Strength overestimated. But: Supply factors limit Russian offensive strength. 
Chance that Russia will fight Japan is diminished, but still 50-50 pros- 
pect. Russia has an interest in Port Arthur and in Manchuria. 
Now as to Japan and the war in the Pacific..... 
That is to remain the secondary war. It gets the leavings in materials. 
However: Those leavings are piling up. And: Much British naval strength 
$00n may be able to shift out of the Mediterranean to the Far East. 
An important 1944 naval and air push is almost certain. 
A late 1943 Burma campaign would aim (1) at opening an avenue into China; 
(2) at recovering a Far Eastern supply of oil. Oil is a great present problem. 


(over) 
VOLUME XV—No. 9 . 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Back home, uncertainties for the individual are being intensified. 

Some things to think about are these..... 

Boys o: college age face at least one, and probably two more years away 
from school. That means loss of three years of schooling for many. 

Youths who normally would be starting on postcollege work face the same de- 
lays; face a later start in life than those who remained behind. 

A few fathers definitely are in line for an early draft. 

That's because: (1) Navy is stepping up its requirements for men; (2) Army is 
tending to release men who don't stand up, replacing with new draftees. 

Workers in civilian industry probably are to escape a labor draft in this 
war. Yet: That is not certain. It depends on whether ways can be found to en- 
tice enough workers into war plants to assure the needed production. 

















Looking at the situation ahead from another angle..... 

Retailers, as a group, apparently are to weather the war, in good shape. 
That isn't true of auto retailers, gas distributors, but it is of most. 

And: Retail business should boom for a period after the war. 

Farmers never did as well as now. They're assured of at least three years 
of good times after the war, as a result of Government price guarantees. 

Businessmen doing business with the Government are in for more uncertainty; 
are up against increased numbers of contract cancellations; are faced with what 
can be an avalanche of cancellations if part of the war should end. 

War workers very definitely face an uncertain future. They're prosperous 
now. But: Jobs can fade fast once the war ends and a transition must be made. 

Veterans, too, are to be confronted with uncertainties. Most they've been 
promised to date is three months’ pay and unemployment benefits. It slowly is 
dawning on officials here that demobilization is to be an immense problem. 

There is this other vWoint: 

Inflation fears definitely are tending to diminish. 

Price and wage controls are proving effective, at least temporarily. 

Prospect that one war may end within a year is a restraining influence. 

And: Deflation actually is being discussed as a possibility for the period 
immediately following war, for period of demobilization of men and industry. 

Ideas are being revised in the light of events. 





























When it comes to the more immediate situation..... 

Gasoline use tends to skyrocket with every hint of an end to pleasure ban in 
driving. So: Larger rations for the East remain uncertain. 

Clothing should remain relatively abundant as military demand diminishes. 

New electric refrigerators, washing machines, irons should be available in 
small numbers during 1944. More materials are being released for this use. 

A few new automobiles, 1942 model, probably will be assembled in 1944. The 
assembly can be accomplished from parts that auto companies now can make. 

Meat, pork in particular, should become more abundant before long. 

















Mr. Roosevelt is continuing to move to the right on domestic issues. 

That is a gesture to Congress, a recognition that concessions must be made 
if Congress is to be kept on the reservation, if a fourth nomination is to be had 
without a serious fight. As a result of latest White House moves..... 

Cordell Hull emerges again as the sole boss in the State Department. 

Radical Treasury tax ideas are stopped in their tracks. 

Unions face the threat of sanctions in event of strikes affecting war out- 
put. 

Many postwar planning ideas are being placed on ice. 

But: This trend may be temporary, may be reversed once war ends and there 
are new postwar problems of unemployment and deflation. 

















See also pages 18, 20, 49. 
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This snowbird wears spiked shoes 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Raneine over vast stretches of the 
Arctic, U.S. Army planes must make 
take-offs and high-speed landings on 
surfaces covered with snow — and 
sometimes glare ice. 

This means a nasty skidding prob- 
lem. No ordinary tire will work. 
That’s why Goodyear has developed 
an entirely new type of airplane 
tire — one with a remarkable tread 
that“takes hold” on slippery, grassy 
fields or on sheets of sheer ice. 

In this new, versatile Ice Grip 
Tire, thousands of steel-wire coils 


XUM 


are embedded in the tread. You can 
scarcely see them but they “bite” 
into the icy surface, help bring the 
plane to a quick, safe stop. And, 
unlike most tires developed for this 
purpose, the Goodyear tread gives 
efficient non-skid traction on normal 
runways. 

Aside from the importance of its 
military use, the new Goodyear Ice 
Grip Tire is now ready to serve the 
planes operated by commercial air- 
lines . . . to contribute to the greater 
safety of all winter flying. 


Widely known for its pioneering with 
tires and other rubber products, Good- 
year also is working for victory by using 
its broad experience in metals, chem- 
istry, fabrics, aircraft — fields vital to 


war now, vital to peace later on., 


~~ 
GOOD,>YEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











@ Put your shipping rooms 
on a real production basis 
with SKILSAW to speed a// sawing. 
This powerful, easy-handling saw goes to 
each job and saves material handling. It 
pre-cuts lumber to uniform lengths and 
widths for quick assembly 
into crates. It sizes 2x 4’s 
swiftly and accurately inside 
the car for freight-car brace ~sxiusaws 
ing. SKILSAW speeds un- 
crating, too... protects 
contents from damage in 
opening...salvages crating 
lumber for other uses. 
Whatever the sawing jobs 
in your plant...in shipping, 
receiving, maintenance or 
production departments... 
SKILSAW will do them faster, 
better and with fewer men. 
Ask your distributor to prove 
it with a demonstration of 





DISC SANDERS 


BELT SANDERS 


SKILSAW now! PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO ° 
BLOWERS 


Sklisaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 


utors of hardware and Industrial supplies FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 














as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as an individual or a mem- 
ber of a partnership, revise your 1942 
income tax return if had 
tracts that were renegotiated subsequent 
to the filing of the original 1942 return. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue holds that 
revision of the 1942 return will be neces- 
sary for a correct comparison of the actual 
1942 tax and the estimated 1943 tax un- 
der the Current Tax Payment Act. 


you war con- 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy shoes with loose 
war ration stamps if the shoes are selected 
or delivered at the store, the Office of 
Price Administration rules. A shoe stamp 
may be detached from a ration book and 
sent with a mail order only if the customer 
or his agent does not personally select or 
receive the shoes at the supplier’s place of 
business. Stamps accidentally or mistaken- 
ly detached from books may be exchanged 
for special shoe stamps. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a food broker, 
charge a commission that results in a sell- 
ing price on canned foods that exceeds 
the seller’s maximum price ceiling plus 
allowable transportation charges. Brokers 
taking part in sales where the seller is a 
processor of canned foods are specifically 
prohibited by OPA from such commissions. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT make higher payments 
to employes under profit-sharing trust 
plans without War Labor Board or Treas- 
ury approval. WLB considers such higher 
payments as wage or salary increases. 


* * 


YOU CAN sell textile, clothing, leath- 
er and related products for civilian use 
when they have been rejected because of 
defects by holders of the original rated or- 
ders for them. But sales must be made 
according to WPB’s definition of “equita- 
ble distribution” of such rejected materials. 


al * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain legal protection 
against losing employes to higher-paying 
jobs when you pay wages lower than 
going rates unless you apply to WLB for 
permission to make wage adjustments 
within a reasonable period of time. 


News -lLines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 





and administrative decd 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, mad 
three minor changes, but no more, in «@ 
struction of any single item of housebg 
furniture without being required to repre 
it, according to a new OPA regulation 


YOU CAN buy a heating or cookall 
stove designed to burn coal, wood, gil, 
gas if you get a consumer's certifics 
from a War Price and Rationing Be 
OPA’s new stove-rationing program yy 
scheduled to take effect August 24, 


* * = 


YOU CANNOT pay a packer or whch 
saler a premium in excess of the ests. 
lished price ceilings on meat, through» 
tail “kickbacks” or otherwise. Such preni 
ums are expressly prohibited by OPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use old-type B and( 
coupon books and outstanding 100-gally 
bulk coupons to get gasoline rations afr 
Sept. 1. OPA warns that old-style coups 
become invalid on that date and must} 
exchanged for new mileage ration shee 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a copy of the We 
Department’s regulations on_terminatin 
and settlement of Army contracts by wi- 
ing to Legal Branch, Purchases Divisa, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces, Ron 
5C-659, Pentagon Bldg., Arlington, Va 





In a News-Line in the August 13 iss 
(page 10) regarding excess-profits ts 
payable by a company on the net proces 
of a policy insuring the life of an offic, 
an important fact was assumed instead ¢ 
being stated—that the policy in questi 
had been acquired by purchase by tle 
company as an investment. The Nev 
Line should have read: 

YOU CANNOT as a company whirl 
acquired by purchase, as an investmell, 
a policy insuring the life of an offer, 
avoid paying excess-profits tax on the 
proceeds of the policy (after deducting te 
investment cost and applicable income a! 
defense taxes). The Tax Court of te 
United States defines the net insurat 
proceeds as “abnormal income,” but it 
cides that no portion of such income 
attributable to other than the tax ye. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings" 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which; for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep Sta 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent. 
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FIRE POWER. for Uc 


MERICA is pouring out 
A war materials with every 
sinew of her industrial 


strength. 


Planes, tanks, guns and am- 
munition are flowing in an 
endless stream to widespread 
fronts. 


To keep it up takes power. 
Power takes heat. Heat takes 


fuel. 


So together with all the food, 
war goods and other things 
the railroads have to carry, 
4hey must haul extra quanti- 
dies of fuel to keep the round- 
the-clock plants humming 


-—a million barrels of oil a 
day to the East alone — over 
100 times the amount the rail- 
roads used to bring in 


— nearly 1214 million tons of 


coal a week — up 37% since 
the war began in 1939, 


It takes special cars to haul 
coal and oil. And there is a 
limit to their number. 


But the railroads will do their 
part to provide “fire power” 
for all our needs by making 
every bit of this equipment 
serve its utmost. 


Right here you can help. 


Home heating normally takes 
one coal car out of every 
four. By putting in your cold- 
weather supply of fuel now, 
you help free a car to carry 
fuel to war plants next winter. 


So fill your bins or fuel tanks. 
It’s good insurance that you'll 
be warm and it helps strike 
a blow at our enemies. 
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Weve Been Asked: 


HOW JOB ‘FREEZE’ RULES AFFECT WORKERS 


(Employes may find it harder from now 
on to jump from one job to another. They 
will be up against new regulations of the 
War Manpower Commission for controlling 
job transfers. These rules are aimed at 
freezing essential workers in their jobs and 
driving nonessential workers into war jobs. 
Past efforts of the WMC to accomplish 
this have fallen short of the goal, owing 
largely to difficulties of enforcement. But 
the new rules tighten restrictions on the 
hiring of new workers, apparently in a last 
effort to stave off a national service act. 
This raises many questions for employes. 
Employers also will need to know about 
these new rules for hiring.) 


First: If you have worked during the last 
60 days in a war-important job, you are 
supposed to move only into another job of 
equal importance to the war effort. And, 
if you do move, you are supposed to have 
a statement of availability from your last 
employer or from the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


Must you get permission from the Gov- 
ernment to change jobs? 


You must clearance from the U.S. 
Employment Service if you are covered by 
the new critical occupation list just issued 
by the WMC—a list that includes highly 
skilled production and service occupations 
and scientific and professional occupations 
urgently needed in war work. You also 
must get clearance if you move to a new 
locality where you have not lived or 
worked throughout the last 30 days or if 
you are leaving a farm job. This clearance 


get 


consists of being referred to the new job 
by the USES, or in accordance with ar- 
rangements with the 
through union hiring halls. 


agency, such as 


A worker may go from nonessential] 
job to another or from a nonessential to 
an essential job without a statement of 
availability, or without being referred to 
the new job by the USES except in two 
cases: He must get clearance through the 
USES if he is on the critical occupation 
list, regardless of whether the new job calls 
for use of his critical skill, or if he moves 
to a new locality. 


one 


Does the new listing of critical occupa- 
tions affect the rules for draft defer- 
ment? 


Local draft boards are being given wider 
discretion in granting deferments in essen- 
tial industries. Furthermore, they have 
specific instructions to give grave consid- 
eration to deferment of men on the crit- 
ical occupation list if they are using these 


10 


skills in essential work. Workers with these 
skills who are in nonessential jobs are 
given until October 1 to sign up with the 
USES for war jobs. If they fail to do so, 
they get no occupational deferment. 

Local have 


now in deciding when a man should be de- 
ferred as a necessary man in an essential 


boards also broader powers 


industry. Formerly, a necessary man had 
to be one who could not be replaced be- 
cause of a shortage of men with his quali- 
fications and skills. New regulations now 
place emphasis on a man’s replaceability, 
regardless of his skill or lack of skill. Thus, 
in an area of acute labor shortage, a case 
may be made even for deferment of un- 


skilled workers. 


Suppose you are working in an essential 
job, but have reasons for changing. 
If your employer refuses to give you a 
certificate of availability, can you 
force him to do so? 


Under the regulations, an employer in an 
essential or locally needed activity would 
be required to issue a certificate of avail- 
ability to any employe who is: discharged; 
laid off for seven or more days; subject to 
undue personal hardship if he remains on 
his job; employed at a wage or under work- 
ing conditions below standards set by Gov- 
ernment rules; employed at a wage below 
a level that the War Labor Board says 
warrants adjustments. If you are in one of 
these groups and your employer refuses to 
give you a certificate of availability, you 
are entitled to one from the local office of 
the USES. j 


Does a worker have to take a job to 
which the Employment Service sends 
him? 


No. But a worker should keep in mind 
that the USES still has control over his 
future employment if he leaves an essen- 
tial job and refuses to take another job to 
which he has been referred by the agency. 
WMC officials hold that such a person, 
under certain circumstances, can be de- 
nied opportunity to work in a less essential 
job for a limited period. 


Does an employer have to hire any 
worker sent to him by the USES? 
If you are an employer, you have the right 


either to’ hire or to turn down any worker 
referred to you by the Employment Serv- 
ice. But remember: The USES can cut off 
your supply of future workers and allow 
your present workers to leave if you are 
unreasonable or “arbitrary” in your specifi- 
cations as to whom you will hire. How- 
ever, this action would not be taken until 


after you were given a chance to present 
vour side of the case. 


What steps can be taken against 
employer who violates the regu 
tions? 

The Manpower Commission has in y». 
serve drastic penalties that can be usy 
in cases of violation of its employmer. 
stabilization program. If you are an ep 
ployer and violate the hiring regulation, 
but do not give the new worker higher py 
than he received on his last job, the USS 
can refuse to refer workers to vou in th 
future and can give certificates of availabj. 
ity to your present workers. In additiq, 
you may have to disregard wages paid ty 
the worker when you figure your costs fg 
income tax and price-increase purposes and 
for Government contracts. 
If vou pay this worker, hired in violatig 
of the program, a higher wage than her 
ceived on his last job, the possible pend. 
ties are even stiffer. You also would be sub 
ject to criminal prosecution. Conviction 
might bring a fine of $1,000, a year in prs 
on, or both. 


Can steps also be taken against an en 
ploye who violates the regulations? 


If he takes a job in violation of the se 
bilization program and receives higher pay, 
he is liable to the same criminal prosec- 
tion and penalties as his new employe 
Furthermore, the WMC says that “if ke 
accepts any job in violation of the e- 
ployment-stabilization program, whether 
or not at a higher rate of pay, he may he 
that job and be unable. to get another fr 
60 days.” 


WMC officials explain, however, that tls 
worker would not necessarily be shut ott 
from all opportunity to work. He could g 
back to his former employer and ask tobe 
reinstated in his old job. If the employe 
refused to take him back, he would & 
eligible for a certificate of availability fro 
the USES. 


Are the rules the same for all parts of the 
country? 

At present, many localities have in é 
fect WMC employment-stabilization pr 
grams and these have a number of vane 
tions. But, by October 15, all local plass 
are to be made to conform with the gt 
eral program of the WMC. Where pr 
grams do not now exist, they are to® 
set up. In addition to the mandatory pi 
visions for all local programs, other pt 
visions may be added by regional and ar 
directors of the WMC after conferring #4 
their management-labor committees. 
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“We're a little late tonight, folks! 


“Just time to remind you that this 
broadcast has come to you from Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, outside 
Chicago. Tomorrow we'll be with the 
boys at Fort Knox, Kentucky. ’Til 
then, this is Harry Von Zell saying— 
Good Night!’ 


Then a tired troupe of entertainers 
hurries to the Pullman car that’s been 
“home” to them for weeks. 


Like scores of other radio, screen and 
stage stars who are giving time and talent 
80 generously to brighten training camp 
routine, these folks travel almost con- 
stantly. So do huge numbers of civilians 
engaged in war activities. And thousands 
of service men on leave. 


In spite of this record-breaking traffic, 
Pullman’s usual high standards could be 











maintained if all sleeping cars were in 
regular passenger service. But they 
aren’t. Many have an even more essen- 
tial war job. Made up into special troop 
trains, they move an average of almost 
30,000 men in uniform a night. 


So, with more people seeking space in 
fewer cars, “‘going Pullman” is not what 
it was in peacetime. Fortunately, most 
passengers don’t seem to mind. Hard- 
pressed by long hours and heavy respon- 
sibilities, all they ask is the rest and re- 
laxation that they get despite wartime 
crowds and inconveniences. 


And that’s so important to so many 


PULLMAN 


—The sure way to get where you -went-to go 


as 








Copyright 1943, Tbe Pullman Company 


“Tomorrow night — Fort Knox !” 


thousands of people that when you plan 
to “‘go Pullman”’, will you please: 


Ask yourself: “Is my trip necessary?” 
If it is, then... 


Ask your Ticket Agent on which days 
trains may be least crowded on the route 
you want to take. Try to go on one of 
those days if you can. 


Travel light and give yourself and fel- 
low passengers the room that excess 
baggage would take. 


Cancel promptly, if your plans change, 
and make the Pullman bed reserved for 
you available to someone else. 
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It’s 37 hours’ flying 
time from Kansas 
City to this Chinese 
student’s home, out- 
side Chungking. 


This Soviet worker 
in Yakutsk, Siberia, 
lives only 28 hours 
flying time from the 
W ashington, . 
airport. 


This Alaskan Eskimo 


lives near Fairbanks— 


The office of this 
newspaper publisher 
in Calcutta, India, is 13 hours’ flying time 
41 hours’ flying time from the Chicago air- 
from Times Square, port. 

¥. 





The Pacific atoll 
where this Fiji Island. 
er lives is only 34 
hours’ flying time 
from Denver. 


A 23-hour flight from 
Boston will put you 
in the office of this 
wholesale coffee 
dealer in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


No man on earth lives more than 60 hours 
from your local airport... 


**4 LOT OF THINGS are different in 
A India than they are back home in 
Altoona,” wrote a 19-year old sergeant 
in the U. S. Air Forces to his mother 
in Pennsylvania. 


Never before in his life had this 
boy travelled beyond Pittshurgh — 
until be flew to India in a Liberator 
bomber. 


To him — and hundreds of thou- 
sands of home-town American boys 
like him — India was a place “off there 
somewhere.” He’d seen it in the news- 
reels and travelogue films. In his 


geography book he’d learned some- 
thing about India’s crops and minerals 
and untold riches, and the funny way 
the people dressed. 


The world as it really is 


Now his letters from overseas — tell- 
ing how people talk and work and 
live in a strange land he never 
dreamed he’d see — are penetrating 
into the lives and thinking of his 
family and friends in the town where 
he grew up. 

This is happening all over America 
today. And when our boys come home 


again —from India and China and 
Britain and Dutch Harbor and Aus 
tralia and North Africa — they'll think 
of the world as they know it really is 


Not as isolated continents or sep 
arate hemispheres, but a clustering of 
nations whose individual welfare, in 
the peace to come, will depend upon 
the welfare of them ail. 

They know it can’t be otherwise, 
when no spot on earth is more than 
60 hours’ flying time from your loca 


airport! 


In such a world, right now, we fact 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT _ 
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the necessity ot waging and winning 
a global war. Tomorrow — in a world 
shrunk still smaller because of even 
swifter long-range planes to come — 
we and all other nations must some- 
how contrive to get along together as 
neighbors. 


Air power — for peace 

There are bewildering problems 
ahead. But one thing is certain. The 
plane —by accelerating the inter- 
change of men, mail, merchandise, 
ideas, culture, and beliefs — will help 
to bring about a greater understand- 
ing between the peoples of the earth. 


And without understanding, there 
can be no lasting peace. 
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A plane recently flew the 1400 air 
miles from London to Moscow on a 
special mission in the morning, return- 
ing that same afternoon. Top speed: 


400 M.P.H. 


Your sales manager 
in Brisbane can at- 
tenda meeting in San 
Francisco on short 
aotice. Flying time: 
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(Polar azimuthal equidistant projection) 


Today's planes, with their tremendous 
speed and long flying range, need not 
follow old established trade routes. 
The 9400-mile sea route from Neu 
York to Bombay is about a 3-week 
voyage, but the air route is only 7790 
miles. Flying time: 39 bours or less. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. - Vultee Field, Calif. * Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. °* Wayne, Mich. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fla. 


Nashville, Tenn. + 
Allentown, Pa. + Tucson, Ariz. - 


Louisville, Ky. ° 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


Consolidated Vultee designed and perfected the long-range 
Liberator bomber — was the first to turn out multi-ton bombers 
in volume production on a moving assembly line. 


. o . 


Because teamwork means more bombers and an earlier vic- 
tory, the Consolidated-designed Liberator is also being pro- 
duced by Ford, Douglas, and North American. 


Liberators and Catalinas have helped to provide a “complete 
shore-to-shore air cover” spanning the Atlantic as protection for 
convoys against Nazi submarines, according to joint statement 
by British Admiralty and Air Ministry. 


All transport planes, including the Liberator Express, are being 
equipped to carry standard for the evacuation of 
wounded, according to the Office of War Information. 


stretchers 


To protect Australia’s 11,000-mile 
tralian Air Force chose Catalinas 
“journeys of 2000 miles or more as routine. Catalinas can 
remain in the air for thirty hours and can reach Australia’s 
remotest bases and return without refueling,” according to 
the Commonwealth of Australia Department of Information. 


coastline, the Royal Aus- 
as ships that can regard 


° e ° 
At the end of 1943, the United States will have about 865 air- 
ports, each with paved runways of 3500 feet or more. This com- 
pares with less than 100 such airports in 1940, 


There are 11 Consolidated Vultee plants in the United States. 
If these 11 plants could be put under a single roof, they would 
occupy a building 3 miles long and 5 city blocks wide. 





In addition fo the Liberator bomber, Liberator Express trans- 
port plane, and the Coronado and Catalina patrol bombers, 
Consolidated Vultee also bui'ds dive bombers, trainers, and 
torpedo planes. Above: the Valiant — basic trainer widely 
used by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 





“O.K. for take-off! Another huge Liberator bomber rolls 
off Consolidated Vultee’s moving assembly lines into the 
hands of the test pilots. On every aerial battle front, the 
speed, range, fire power, and precision bombing of the 
4-engine Liberator is helping to transfer the Axis dream 
of victory into a nighimare. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, (patrol bombers) — P4Y (anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
(transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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If you hear the operator say that, it means that the line you want is crowded and other 


interests of better wartime telephone service for everybody. (B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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IF WAR ENDS SOON— 


EFFECT ON OUR ECONOMY 


Incertainty over ability 
of U.S. to stand sudden 
shift to peacetime tempo 


Outbreak of peace in Europe, if it oc- 
is any time soon, will catch this Gov- 
enment off guard. 
Je officials discloses that only now are 


A survey of responsi- 


hey beginning to think concretely of prob- 
bms that will go with partial demobiliza- 
von. 

The result of this situation is that the 
jovernment may be as 
neet fast-moving economic developments 


unprepared to 


is it was to meet fast-moving political 
evelopments in North Africa and in Italy. 

Two ideas are found the 
inking of high policy-making officials. 
The first is that the will end in 
shases, with the German phase ending 
irst and the Japanese phase continuing in 
uch a way as to ease any economic shock. 
The second is that there will be so much 
noney in the hands of the public that good 
mes will be assured, regardless of any 
jlanning that is or is not done. 

Other officials, however, who have 
wked closely at the problems that lie 
ihead, are not so sure that even partial 
tansition from war to peace will be made 
vithout severe shock. Their view is that 
the sooner the transition occurs the more 
dificult it will be. 

The type of problem these officials see 
ahead, even with partial ending of the 
var at some time in the next year, is out- 
ined in what follows. Plans to deal with 
lese various problems are either in the 
mbryo stage or do not exist. 

Inflation vs. deflation. Belief is wide- 
pread that end of the war will be followed 
y an inflationary price rise. The assump- 
ton is that a boom like that which struck 
‘he country after the last war will be re- 
rated after this one. This assumption is 
ginning to be questioned seriously. Last 
ime, less than one-fourth of the nation’s 
yoduction was converted to war. This 
ime, half of all the goods produced are 
far goods. Last time, there were only 


to dominate 


war 
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$,000,000 men in the armed services. This 
time, the Army and Navy will have a 
total strength of 11,000,000. Because the 
shift from peace to war has been so drastic, 
an equally drastic shift from war to peace 
is held to be in prospect. 

End of the war against Germany will 
be followed by large-scale dismantling of 
industries that support the 
Army Ground Forces. A 7,500,000-man 
Army rather quickly could be reduced to 
5,000,000 or Jess. The British already ad- 
mit that they plan partial demobilization 
after the war with Germany is ended. 


those war 


Officials estimate that war expenditures 
in this country may be cut in half as soon 
as Germany is defeated. Industry's abili- 
ty to reconvert quickly to peacetime pro- 
duction and to absorb large numbers of 
men Therefore, the 
view is spreading that abrupt changes re- 


is quite uncertain. 
sulting from a sudden German collapse 
might bring rapid and dangerous deflation. 

To demobilize the armed forces. First 
problem facing the Government when the 


Optimism of Some Officials Countered by Predictions of Shock 


war with Germany ends will be the rate at 
which men in the Army Ground Forces 
are to be The Navy and 
Air expected to retain 
their full size for the drive against Japan. 


demobilized. 
Army Forces are 
Officials foresee great public pressure for 
quick demobilization, and they fear that 
jobs in private industry may not open up 
as fast as the soldiers are discharged. They 
also foresee acute local problems if large 
numbers suddenly are released in particu- 
lar areas. 

To demobilize war industry. At the 
same time the soldiers are coming home, 
war workers will be losing their jobs. In- 
dustry now holds about $102,000,000,000 
in contracts for military supplies. An- 
other 850.000 000 000 to 100,000,000 .000 
to be let. If experi- 
ence in the last war is a criterion, the end 
of this war could be followed by contract 
cancellations that would total $68,000,000.- 
000, merely from contracts now outstand- 
ing. It is not too much to expect that 
$25,000,000,000 of 


in contracts still are 


these contracts would 





BLUEPRINTS FOR WAR 


—Harris & Ewing 
COMPARATIVELY EASY 
... those for peace may be more difficult 
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be cancelled with an end of the German 
phase of the war. The result could be a 
shock 

To reconvert to peace. With large-scale 
contract cancellation and raw 


to business. 


release of 
materials and labor, industry would face 
the problem of a start in reconverting to 
peacetime production. In the automobile 
industry, for example, it is estimated that 
six months will be required to start produc- 
tion on 1942 model cars. During the first 
year of production as many as 2,500,000 
cars might be made, with a jump to 6,000,- 
000 in the Makers of re- 
frigerators, washing machines, 


second year. 


and elec- 
trical equipment of various kinds might 
be able to get started in production much 
more quickly. Again, however, there will 
be many problems of materials and ma- 
chines. Of all the ship- 
building faces perhaps the most complete 
termination, with apparently little chance 
But 


this may not come until the war against 


war industries, 


to convert to peacetime production. 


Japan is over. 

To dispose of surplus goods. Closely 
linked with the problem of business re- 
will be the which the 
Government disposes of its surplus war 
goods, which in all may total $100,000,- 
000,000. Of $15,000,.000,- 
000 worth will be civilian-type goods. Pro- 
posals are being made to dispose of this 
supply for relief purposes abroad, thus 
permitting manufacturers in this country 
to resume production without the handi- 
cap of glutted markets. Such a gift would 
be greater than the aggregate of all the 
war debts owed the United States after the 
first World War. Other proposals are that 
the surpluses be distributed to Americans. 
There is talk of “a jeep for every farmer.” 

Foreign trade. 
that demand from abroad will ease any 
shock that occurs. It is held that great re- 
construction in Europe and new capital 
investment in China, India, Africa and 
Latin America will draw surplus steel and 
copper and other materials and goods that 
might be released. Yet exports now are 
running above $1,000,000,000 a month, 
mostly on a Lend-Lease basis. It is highly 
doubtful, in the opinion of some informed 
officials, that any such level of exports can 
be maintained when the war ends and 
when at least partial payment will be ex- 
pected for many exports. 

At the heart of the whole problem, 
however, is the prospect of a severe shrink- 
age in the pay envelopes of workers. 


vival manner in 


these, around 


A widespread view is 


As soon as the war in Europe ends, hours 
will be shortened in many factories in this 
country. Much overtime will be eliminated. 
A worker, paid at the basic rate of $1 an 
hour, working 48 hours a week, receives 
$52 a week. If his hours are cut to 40, he 
will receive only $40 a week. This is a de- 
crease of nearly one-fourth. Earnings will 
shrink also from the fact that workers will 
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—U.S. Steel Photc 


WARTIME WORKERS 
. «+ iridescent soap bubble ahead? 


move from the highly-paid metal-working 
war industries to the lower-paid industries 
producing civilian goods. 

Wages and salaries received this year 
will total an estimated $103,000,000,000. 
But, if conditions in manufacturing should 
return to what they were at the beginning 
of 1940, wages and salaries would drop by 
$28,000,000,000. Some officials are 
dering what such a drop would do to buy- 
ing power, markets, and the ability of in- 
dustries to maintain employment. 

Another question is how rapidly new 
jobs can be found for war workers and 
service men and women. By the end of 
this year, the total number in the armed 
services and in the employed labor force 
will be 16,000,000 greater than it was at 
the beginning of 1940. This is an average 
increase of 4,000,000 a year. 

Officials point out that this shift has 
been made at maximum speed, under the 
pressure of emergency, with industry know- 
ing exactly what it was to produce and 
having an market. They ask 
whether the shift back to peacetime pro- 
duction and employment, with all the un- 
certainties concerning markets and buying 
power, possibly can be made as fast. 

Some factors relieving pressure on the 
labor market are seen. Many women war 
workers will return to housekeeping or to 
domestic service. Men will return from in- 
dustry to the farms. Boys and girls will 


wonh- 


assured 


resume their education. Older people wil 
quit work and receiving old-age 
pensions. Many workers will be eligible fa 
unemployment insurance. 

Also, accumulated money savings and 
shortages can bring a tremendous demand 
for new manufactured goods. But, in th 
view of some officials, failure to cope with 
the demobilization problem in time might 
result in rapidly mounting unemployment. 
They see a possibility of 8,000,000 « 
9,000,000 unemployed while other millios 
are waiting to be demobilized from the 
armed services and additional millions 
have not yet made the transition from war 
to peace. In that event, they declare, the 
potential demand on which industry 
counting so heavily could prove to be aly 
an iridescent soap bubble. 

Up till now, the official view has been 
that the main job of Government in te 
demobilization period would be to malt 
tain high taxes and price and rationing 
controls, so as to prevent runaway infa- 
tion. Pent-up demand, it was believed, a 
tomatically would take care of all ed 
Now, with peace in Europe looming neate, 
these measures are beginning to be ] 
upon as much Jess important than mej 
ures to prevent runaway deflation. 

One key official in an important 
agency calls the problem “staggering 
Nevertheless, few concrete plans to met 
this problem have yet been made. 


begin 
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CUT IN SIZE OF THE ARMY? 


Superiority of the Allies in Men and Strategic Position as Factor 


Moves for a reduction 
supported by opposition 
to the drafting of fathers 


Another argument over the size of the 
Army is in the offing. Opposition to draft 
of fathers is raising again the question of 
whether the Army actually needs 7,500,000 
men and 700,000 officers in view of the 
changed military situation in Europe. 

The question may have been considered 
at the Quebec conference. Any decision 
made will be a military decision on the 
respective strength and effectiveness of 
the Allied armies as they compare today 
with the armies of Germany and Japan. 

As to numbers only. The Allies have a 
clear edge over the enemy in terms of num- 
bers only, even if all of Germany’s allies, in- 
cluding Italy, are counted at full strength. 

The Allies have about 3,000,000 British 
and Dominion troops, 7,300,000 U.S. sol- 
diers, and 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 Rus- 
sians. That’s a total of 20,300,000 to 22,- 
300,000°men in the Allied ground and air 
forces. 

Against this, the Germans have about 
7,000,000; their European allies, perhaps 
another 6,000,000. The Japanese add 
3,000,000 more to the Axis total, making 
it 16,000,000, or at the most only four- 
fifths the size of Allied forces. And that 
leaves out of the Allied count the man- 
power reserves represented by the armies 
of China and India. 


GOING PLACES: 
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As to effective combat troops. Here, 
again, the facts are all in favor of the 
Allies. Germany may be said to have 
around 13,000,000 men on call in Europe. 
But the adverse military developments of 
the last weakened seri- 
ously Germany’s hold on the 6,000,000 of 
them that the satellite 
nations. 

Italy virtually is lost to her as an ac- 
tive ally. The 80 divisions that Italy had 
last decimated by the 
loss of three armies in North Africa, an- 
other in Sicily, another in Russia. Nor can 
Germany the 80 di- 
are estimated 
to have. Hungary and Rumania are bick- 
ering 


six months have 


are in armies of 


winter have been 


count too much on 
visions her other satellites 
with each other, resisting German 
demands for troops. Bulgaria is worried 
by German defeats; Finland is war-weary. 

So, for any real fighting, the Germans 
face the prospect of relying entirely on 
their own forces of around 7,000,000 men 
in 300 combat divisions. The Russians 
have at least 200 to 250 divisions already 
in the field. The U.S. and Britain have 
hundred of thousands of the 
Mediterranean area, plus more than 2,000,- 
000 in the British Isles. 

Quality of troops. Then, there’s the Al- 
lied advantage in the quality of its fight- 
ing forces. Germany herself proved what 
a good, small army can do against a big, 
poor army when she knocked out France’s 
millions with than 500,000 
Now, the tables may be turned. 


soldiers in 


fewer men. 
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Strategy changed the situation, not the goal 


Germany's army of men is 


7,000,000 
what is left after more than 4,000,000 of 
her best soldiers have been killed and 


wounded in Russia. She lost another 200.- 
000 or so in Tunisia and Sicily. Her ranks 


“are filled with older men, who remembet 


1918, neither the 
training nor stamina of the first armies. 

That army is 
trying to hold off a Russian army appar- 
ently and better led the 
original Russian forces. It faces, to the 
west and south, the fresh, confident U.S. 
and British forces, which have suffered few 
casualties so far. In fact, the Allies have 
added 300,000 French soldiers to their 
ranks since entering North Africa, while 
suffering casualties of less than 100,000 in 
the North African and Sicilian campaigns. 

The must fight almost 
without air support, blanketed under AIl- 
lied air supremacy. Strategic bombing it- 
self paves the way for smaller Allied man- 
power needs by reducing the number of 
men required to take a defended point and 
by reducing losses. That was proved in 
North Africa and Sicily. And _ strategic 
bombing is well advanced in Europe itself. 

Need for men. Finally, the Allies’ need 
for man power is affected by the changed 
strategic situation. They have the upper 
hand at last, are dominant in the air, are 
whipping the submarine. They can strike 
where they want, when they want. This 
means they no longer need to immobilize 
thousands of troops in the Near East, in 
Morocco, in Iceland and elsewhere, to 
guard against German attack. 


and youngsters with 


reduced and weakened 


stronger than 


Germans now 


Germany, on the other hand, faces an 
increasing need for more men everywhere. 
The Russian front must be bolstered. More 
men must be placed in Northern Italy to 
block that hole in the line. More guard 
troops are needed in Southern and Western 
France to hold off the inevitable Allied 
invasion. Norway may need _reinforce- 
ments. The growing Allied air offensive 
requires a greater proportion of German 
soldiers for antiaircraft defense. 

All in all, these factors seem to favor 
the possibilities for a reduction in the 
Army’s need for men. The Navy’s require- 
ments are for a war that is just beginning 
—the war against Japan. 

But the Army has given no indication 
that it intends to its man-power 
calls. The only official reaction so far to 
the reawakened interest in the subject of 
reducing the Army’s size has been unfav- 
orable. The bulk of Army recruiting is fin- 
ished, but expansion is being continued 
up to the stated goals. 


lower 
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THE LONG ROAD TO JAPAN 
TIMETABLE IN PACIFIC 


Present Rate of Advance Would Put U. S. Troops in Tokyo in 1951 


Island-by-island campaign 
as part of over-all strategy 
to conquer key positions 


The Pacific front turns out to be the 
stepchild of the Quebee conference. Heavy 
action by the Americans and the British 
is promised in the Pacific some day. But, 
pending the defeat of Germany, the defeat 
of Japan remains distinctly the secondary 
operation of this war. Yet two things stand 
out in the fight with Japan: 

The first, as shown by the map, is the 
tremendous front that reaches from the 
fogbound shores of the Aleutians to the 
steaming jungles of New Guinea. 

The second is the slow rate of progress 
in conquering distance by the island-hop- 
ping strategy that now is being employed 
against the Japanese. A closer look at these 
two factors, and at the relationship be- 
tween them, puts this country’s war prob- 
lem in the Pacific in a revealing light. 

Distance. In terms of distances that are 
most familiar to Americans, it is as if this 
country were fighting on a front reaching 
from Labrador in the north to the jungles 
of the Upper Amazon in the south. The 
vast expanse of the Pacific front in terms 
of U.S. distances is shown by the map. 

It is a front three times as long as the 
Russian front and runs for more than 
4,000 miles from north to south. Along 
this front, the Japanese are holding the 
American forces far from Tokyo. In the 
north, the Americans advancing on Kiska 
still are 2,000 miles from the heart of 
Japan. In the Central Pacific, an immense 
no man’s area of water, patrolled only by 
occasional planes, lies between the Amer- 
ican bases at Pearl Harbor and Midway 
and Japan itself. In the south, thousands 
of islands of the Dutch East Indies, com- 
prising an area one-fourth the size of the 
United States, are in the hands of the 
Japanese. The Japanese hold the Philip- 
pines and the strategic intervening island 
groups, including the Carolines, with the 
key base at Truk, and the Marianas, in- 
cluding Guam. 

In terms of American distances, Tokyo 
on the map would correspond to the posi- 
tion of Washington. The northern Japa- 
nese base at Paramushiro, just lately be- 
ing brought under bombing attack from 
the Aleutians, is as far away as Labrador 
is from Washington. The Philippines are 
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as far to the south as Central America, the 
Marianas in terms of our distances would 
be as remote as the West Indies, and the 
Carolines on the composite map, fall in 
faraway Venezuela. On this superimposed 
map, the tip of Australia corresponds to 
Peru, while the Solomon Islands and New 
Guinea are as far from Tokyo as Brazil 
and Ecuador are from Washington. 

Such are the almost incredible distances 
of the Pacific front. Those distances reveal 
that Japan’s great strength is her geo- 
graphic position. Now let us see the rate 
of progress being made by the American 
advance upon her far-flung defenses. 

The advance of the Americans and 
their Australian allies along the long path 
to Tokyo has been painful, bloody and 
slow. At the start of the war, the Japanese 
war machine, poised and waiting for a pre- 
arranged signal, swept with astonishing 
speed over the distances of the Pacific. In 
six months, her troops conquered the island 
empire that she now holds. 

But in the mountains and swamps of 
New Guinea and in the island-by-island 
advance in the Solomons, the counter-drive 
of the Americans has moved at a pace that 
is a great contrast to Japan’s starting 
speed. The distance gained in the Solo- 
mons, from Guadalcanal and Tulagi to 
Vella la Vella Island, is about 300 miles, 
and has taken a year. The gain in New 
Guinea as the crow flies is no greater. 

That is an advance toward Tokyo of 
about a mile a day. At this rate, the date 
of American arrival in Tokyo would be 
about 1951, perhaps a little earlier or a 
little later. The United States Navy’s war 
plans provide for fighting at least through 
1949, which would mean four or five more 
vears of struggle to retrace the Pacific dis- 
tances that Japan covered in six months. 

At Tokyo, the Japanese seem to sit like 
a giant spider in the middle of an immense 
web. The Americans and their allies some- 
times seem to be just nibbling away at the 
outer fringes of this web, more or less en- 
tangled and held to slow progress in their 
struggles to get at the spider in the center. 

Actually, the advance against the Japa- 
nese is more purposeful than on the surface 
it may seem. The Quebec conference, plan- 
ning strategy of the final phases of the 
war in Europe, looks forward toward ulti- 
mate concentration of American and Brit- 
ish forces against the Japanese. In fact, a 
British military mission right now is in 


Washington working out the foundations 
for joint British-American campaigns in 
the Pacific. 

The operations in the Solomon Islands 
and in New Guinea are not to be regarded 
as just a struggle to win back, island by 
island and mile by mile, the lands that 
Japan has taken. Rather, these moves are 
to be looked upon as efforts to get into 
position to strike at the key points that 
guard the approaches to Tokyo. Recent 
moves fit the opportunities for important 
offensives when the time comes. 

In the South Pacific, the advances in 
new Guinea and in the Solomon Islands 
are pointed toward the Japanese base on 
the northern tip of New Britain Island at 
Rabaul. 

In the Central Pacific, Pearl Harbor 
now is an impregnable base, Midway 
Island is a strong American outpost, and 
the next logical objective of American 
forces is the recapture of historic Wake 
Island. With Wake and Rabaul, the Amer- 
icans would be strongly placed to strike 
from two directions at Japan’s key base 
at Truk. The next goal would be Guam 
on the way to the Philippines. 

In the North Pacific, the cleanup of 
Kiska remains to clear the path toward 
Paramushiro in the Kurile Islands, which 
offer the natural route to Tokyo. 

Thus the foundations are being laid now 
for sea and air offensives across the Pacific. 
Ultimately those thrusts can be supple- 
mented by land and air campaigns in Asia, 
as British and American forces released by 
defeat of Germany can be moved to India 
for a struggle to reopen the Burma Road. 

This country, therefore, can look for- 
ward definitely to heavier action in the 
Pacific. Part of the groundwork for that 
action is being laid in the present war of 
attrition against Japan. 

Meanwhile the United States and Britain 
are building up immense forces that even- 
tually will be concentrated against Japan. 
By 1944, the Allied fleet is expected to be 
five times the size of Japan’s Navy. This 
country is getting the aircraft carriers and 
the planes for a powerful striking force. 

Someday, this year or next, this sea 
and air force will be launched across the 
Pacific toward Japan. Then Japan’s fleet 
will have to choose whether to come out 
and fight, and risk destructiun in an after- 
noon, or lose some key outpost. When that 
comes, Japan’s power is due for a fall. 
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Politics for Soldiers: 


War's Effect on Campaign 


Problem of Separating Commander Roosevelt 
From Candidate Roosevelt If He Runs in 1944 


Question of how to appeal 
for votes with 5,000,000 
troops serving overseas 


A new kind of presidential campaign is 
just beginning. This campaign sets off a 
world-wide struggle for votes of American 
fighting men, scattered from the jungles of 
New Guinea to the hills of Sicily, with the 
whole world listening in on the argument. 

This is to be the first time that millions 
of American troops have been overseas in 
a presidential election year. It is to be the 
first time that any country’s national elec- 
tion has been fought out on a world-wide 
scale. It may prove to be the first time 
that, as a presidential candidate for re- 
election, an American Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy has sought 
the votes of great numbers of men under 
his command outside the country and be- 
yond reach of ordinary political discussion. 

American candidates: for President, for 
seats in Congress and for State and local 
offices are going to revise their ideas of 
campaigning next vear. They have been 
accustomed to easy access to voters, to 
the ready use of the radio to reach all, and 
to rough-and-tumble political combat for 
home consumption. 

But campaign time next year may find 
11,300,000 men and women in the armed 
forces. Of these more than 9,000,000 will 
be eligible to vote, and, if the voting age 
is lowered to 18, nearly all will be eligible. 
This means that at least 12 per cent of the 
eligible voters of the U.S. will be in the 
armed forces. Probably more than 5,000,- 
000 will be overseas. Large forces may be 
in actual combat. There may be big Ameri- 
can armies of occupation in foreign lands. 

The political fate of candidates may 
turn on their ability to get their cases be- 
fore constituents who may be scattered to 
the corners of the earth. News and radio 
will be filtered to troops through Govern- 
channels. And _ political argument 
beamed to American troops may be lis- 
tened to by enemy or neutral peoples. 


ment 


This country now faces questions as to 
how its democratic processes are going to 
look to the outside world. The candidates 
face questions as to how they are going 
their before 
voters. Government officials, military and 
civil, are working on a new set of rules to 
vovern this strange political campaign. 


to get appeals absentee 
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A new law is starting through Congress 
to help in the polling of absentees. If this 
proposal passes, special primary and final 
elections will be held among troops over- 
seas as to candidates for national and State 
offices. Ballots would be micro-filmed and 
sent to the States to be counted. 

Already the two political parties are 
making it plain that they will wage a fight 
The 
raises a series of hard, specific questions. 

The President. The prospective candi- 
dacy of President Roosevelt creates un- 


for votes of service men. situation 
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SOLDIER & COMMANDER 
- » « voter and candidate? 


precedented problems. The situation dif- 
fers greatly that in 1864, 
Lincoln ran for re-election, because then 
there was no big force overseas. 

At times, President Roosevelt will be 
communicating with troops as their com- 
mander. At other times, if he runs, he 
will be communicating with them as a 
candidate for their votes. Service men are 
expected to obey orders implicitly as to all 
military acts. The problem is how to keep 
the military and the political roles of the 
President that service men 
will be free to vote as they choose. 


from when 


separate, so 


Calling names. One question is whe 
er a stop is going to be put to the cal 
of names between candidates. Now y 
calling might tend to weaken the posifj 
of the future President with his 
troops and lead to insubordination whi 
ever candidate won. Also it might up 
mine the future President’s prestige in 
world. This suggests one kind of lig 
tion on freedom of political debate. Of 
limitations are in prospect. 

Radio time. Up to now, a political ¢ 
didate has had legal assurance of an 
break with his opponent in the divisiog 
radio time. But now the Army itself 
les broadcasts to troops. The old law 
quirmg equal division of time may 
apply. There simply will not be ene 
time on Army programs to let all e 
dates speak as much as they wish. 

So questions are raised as to how and 
whom the rules for division of radio & 
are going to be made. One method m 
be to create a nonpartisan or biparti 
commission to supervise distribution, 

Spangler dispute. Already the divi 
of radio time is an issue between 
President and his political oppositi 
President Roosevelt’s speech on July 
advocating postwar benefits for sold 
denounced by Harrison  Spangh 
the Republican Natis 
Committee, as a political appeal for y 
of soldiers and sailors for a fourth 
Mr. Spangler demanded that the Gove 
ment send his accusations to service 1 
all over the world. The Government s 
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about 100 words of the President's at 
dress, but sent none of Chairman Spap- 
gler’s reply. The dispute over division ¢ 
radio time is far from settled. The sam 4 
issue may arise as to another medium. 

Press. Like the radio, the service men’ A 
newspapers Overseas operate under officia ” 
supervision. But space in them for politica - 
discussion probably would be very limited felt 

Candidates for Senate, House, Stale en 
offices. While radio time and space in th dot 
service men’s press may be short, th 
mails will be open for electioneering m- mo 
terial. Such letters sent to soldiers at hom at 
or abroad will be transmitted uncensored. ia 

Members of Congress who can get over- in 
seas may be permitted to review hom ’ 
troops, if not to address them. It is ni 5 _ 
clear to what extent candidates will k “a 
allowed to address soldiers in this country fle: 

Political ban. A question arises as tt 
what becomes of the long-standing ban o res 
political activity in the armed forces. Tha agi 
ban still stands. It applies to all officers 1 ae 
uniform, but not to the President. oni 

The emergence now of those problem: 
of a war election year gives time for action 
on them. But the first presidential pt 
mary in New Hampshire next Mareh }} 
is only six and one-half months away, al¢ 
the work of getting new rules to gover 
the campaign is barely begun. 
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AMoNG MANY THINGS already certain are endless human comforts 
made possible by plastics... shoes without leather... hats without 
felt... new kinds of suit and dress materials, as well as an almost 
endless number of home conveniences, that “neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt.” 

You, perhaps, think of plastics as substances which can be 
molded into articles such as the toy in the child’s hand... or into 
a telephone hand set...or colorful kitchen ware. But imagine be- 
yond that. Imagine man-made materials which ean be made as 
strong, pound for pound, as metal... or which ean be spun as fine 
as the most delicate fibers. Imagine substances which ean be made 
as clear as crystal... or as colorful as the rainbow ...as elastic and 
flexible as rubber... or as rigid as stone. 

Imagine materials which can be made acid-resistant or weather- 
resistant... shrink-proof, warp-proof, insect- or mold-proof. Im- 
agine materials which are new substances in themselves, and which 
also transform familiar substances like wood, cloth, paper. leather, 


and even glass into new and more useful materials. Then you will 


UNION CARBIDE 


30 East 42nd Street 


What’s he got that you didn’t have? 


begin to see what plastics can mean in the way of better houses, 
better cars. better clothes, better food containers... for your child 
...and for you. 

The research which has characterized both Bakenire Corpor- 
ATION and CARBIDE AND CarBpon Cuemicats Corporation. Units 
of LCC, has enabled them to show the way in the development 
and applic ation of plastic s and resins. 

Resins and plastics, developed during the years before the war, 
are proving of extreme importance in essential activities of today. 
Bakevire and VInyLire resins and plastics help to insure the un- 
failing performance of batth ships, aircraft, and tanks. They also 
extend the service life of military clothing and equipment, and 
hospital and surgical supplies. They are serving on all fronts, 

These resins and plastics, and the new uses for them which are 
being developed today, will be important in the peace to come, 


‘They are among the things which will make a better world for you. 


CTATES 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
8 New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


Electro Metallurgical ¢ ompany 


CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
Haynes Stellite ompany 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


United States Vanadium ¢ orporation National Carbon Company. Inc. 


PLASTICS 


Bakelite Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
Phe Linde Air Products Company 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 





The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Chemicals Corporation 
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More and more Flying Fortresses are powered 
by Studebaker-built Cyclone engines 


Clear-eyed, clean-hearted young 
Americans are up there in those Fly- 
ing Fortresses—writing new chap- 
ters of a free world’s destiny. Many 
of them were carefree school boys 
only yesterday. Today, they’re pour- 
ing cringing fear into the souls of 
once boastful “supermen.” To these 
gallant youngsters—and to their ex- 
pert crews below that keep them fly- 
ing—we of Studebaker pledge our- 
selves to go on producing more and 
still more of the mighty Wright Cy- 


hudebuker Hy lig FOU 





clone engines for these devastating 
Boeing bombers. We recognize and 
respect the responsibility for main- 
taining quality that the Army-Navy 
“E” Award has placed upon the Stude- 
baker Aviation Division plants. We'll 
“give more than we promise” in the 
best Studebaker tradition. Mean- 
while, civilian needs must and will 
wait...until Studebaker completes 
this wartime assignment... until the 
finer Studebaker cars and trucks of 
a brighter day can be built. 


f The Studebaker Corporation 





1943, The Studebaker Corporation 





Big Studebaker military trucks stand out in all 
the major war zones — Besides producing 
many Flying Fortress engines, Studebaker is 
also one of the largest builders of multiple- 
drive military trucks. We’re proud of our assign- 
ments in arming our Nation and its Allies. 


* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS * 
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MILITARY MONEY IN ACTION 


Army‘s Use of Our Guaranteed Currency in Occupied Territory 


Proposal for larger gold 
backing for ‘unitas’ as a 
unit for postwar exchange 


Two new kinds of world money are in 
process of being born here. One already is 
coming off the printing presses in large 
volume. The other still is in the minds of 
planners, but is emerging nearer to reality 

An “Allied Military Lira” is the first of 
the new currencies. This currency is in actual 
use today. It takes the place of the spear- 
the “Yellow Seal Dollar.” 
which has accompanied U.S. troops into 
invaded territory. It is just the first of cur- 
rencies that will come from the Bureau of 
Engraving’s money factory in Washington. 

This country’s contribution as a perma- 
nent unit of international exchange in the 
postwar period, known as “unitas,” is re- 
shaped a bit. It is given a larger gold back- 
ing in the new plans, but the veto power 
over its use, which had been given to the 
United States, is removed. The aim still is 
to establish a basis of postwar exchange 
that will be stable, but that, at the same 
time, will not place all of the burden of its 
support on this country. Unitas will reach 
the international conference stage some- 


head currency, 


time this winter, if present plans mature. 

There is hope that American troops soon 
will have use for an “Allied Military 
France,” and after that for an “Allied Mili 
tary Mark.” If troops should move into 
Greece there would be use for an “Allied 
Military Drachma.” Later the need is to be 
for an “Allied Military Yen.” All in all, the 
world is to see much of this new Allied 
currency as the war goes on. 

Out of that fact grow many questions 
It is being asked whether the new print 
ing-press money, turned out in a Washing 
ton factory, is in effect the same as that 
produced in occupied areas by Germans 
and Japanese from printing presses carried 
on trucks that accompanied the troops. It is 
isked whether the new money is to be used 
as a means of avoiding costs of occupation 
and of avoiding a drain on U.S. Army- 
Navy appropriations. It asked 
whether the new printing-press money is 
a means of draining the substance of an 
occupied country through inflation. 

The facts, so far as they can be deter- 
mined, are the ones that follow. 

A to the purpose. “Allied Military 
Lira,” and, later, other Allied currencies, 
are an answer to the need for a uniform 
currency that Britons and Americans can 
use in an occupied country. The people of 
Italy do not understand the value or use 
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of U.S. dollars or British pounds. Further, 
the military currency assures that a circu 
lating will be available when 
troops come in. There will be no money 
famine due to withdrawals by the enemy 
forces. A special money of this kind, too, 
avoids much of the opportunity for specu 
lators to reap riches, as they did in North 
Africa, by exploiting differing real values 
between local currencies and the dollar 

As to the uses of the new currency. 
Troops are being paid in “Allied Military 
Lira.” Later they will be paid in military 
currency in other countries. Supplies are 
paid for with this new money. Yet, this is 
not simply a printing-press operation. The 
lira paid to troops or to local suppliers 
are put down on the books at 100 lira to 
each dollar and are credited against mili- 
tary appropriations. There is no effort to 
use this new money to avoid a draft on 
Army-Navy funds, or to prevent 
expenditures from showing up in the U.S. 
public debt. The military money is legal 
tender in the occupied country. 

As to backing for the military money. 
Bales of new money are supplied to local 
authorities in Sicily, as an example, for 
use as a medium of local exchange. It is 
necessary to assure that money is avail- 
able to keep local utilities operating, pub- 
lic services performed and the economic 
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life as nearly normal as possible. The lira 
supplied for these purposes are supported 
by local taxes or by the labor of the peo 
ple. It is presumed that Amgot, the Allied 
Military Government of Occupied Terri 
tories, will watch the currency supply. 
As to redemption in dollars or pounds. 
American soldiers are assured that they 
ean exchange their lira at any 
dollars at 100 lira 


soldiers 


time for 
to the dollar. British 
same assurance of re 
demption at 400 to the pound. Local busi 
nessmen do not have the same assurance 


have the 


of exact exchange ratios, however. There 
is assurance that all lira will be redeemed 
at some time, but the exact redemption rate 
probably will wait on a peace settlement 

It is recognized that there is danger of 
inflation as a result of an outpouring of a 
new currency through large-scale military 
operations. Money can be abundant at a 
time when goods and services are extreme 
ly scarce. Amgot has authority to deal with 
this situation by placing restrictions on 
spending by soldiers and others 

It is recognized, too, that problems ar 
being piled up for postwar settlement as 
new monies are poured into occupied areas 
The ease with which money is printed and 
is given value by fiat might give rise to 
many ideas when the populace faces post- 
war troubles growing from deflation. 


MONEY BY THE BALE 


- « « Amgot will watch it in the field 
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The Naitena Week 





The Roosevelt-Churchill Team: 
Collaboration on Grand Strategy 


How Leaders of U. S. and Britain Influence 


Differences in viewpoint 
confined principally to 
issues on postwar world 


(When the 
ence of Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt was held at Que- 
bec last weel:, one of the editors of 
The United States News was on hand 
to observe the meeting at close range. 
Here is a report of his observations.) 


history-making confer- 


Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt now have laid plans for winding 
up the war in Europe. The strategy is 
fixed, the chosen. the time 


leaders set. 


” 


i 
“*F 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
PRIME MINISTER KING 


All that remains now is for the military 
leaders to get their forces set, to bring 
together the men and munitions, to es- 
tablish the bases needed and then, on the 
day determined, to start the final push. 
That will be when the war will flare into 
its most exciting stage. 

British, American and French armies in 
the the 
continent of Europe, driving toward Ber- 
lin. Minister Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt are serving notice on the Ger- 
man people that, if they do not voluntarily 
vet out of the war, they will be blasted 
out of it. 

In these latest decisions of the two men. 


war's decisive stage will be on 


Prime 


as in their earlier decisions, there is much 





Acme 


EARL OF ATHLONE 
PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


. - « the soft democracies turned ruthless 
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Each Other in Decisions 


give and take. The final outcome is thy 
result of many influences—the persona 
traits of the two men, their military back. 
grounds, their economic backgrounds, the; 
political backgrounds, the setups of thei 
respective governments, and the national 
settings in which they operate. 

Mr. Churchill vs. Mr. Roosevelt. There 
is nothing in this or in other conferences 
to suggest that serious differences of Opin- 
ion on military matters have arisen be. 
tween the British Prime 
the American President. 

Mr. Churchill, naturally, has favored 
concentrating on 


Minister and 


before con- 
knock out 
Japan. Mr. Roosevelt readily agreed wit! 
that attitude. He, too, has regarded th 
Germans as Enemy No. 1 in this war. \ 
change in that viewpoint came out of th 
latest conference. 

There difference of 
viewpoint on the question of when and 
where there shall be a full-scale invasion 
of Europe. American military leaders in- 
clined from the first to favor a direct ip- 
vasion of France, using Great Britain as 
the The British, have 
tended to favor flanking operations that 


Germany 


centrating military force to 


has been sone 


base. however, 
involve less chance of heavy man-power 
loss and less chance of counterattack that 
can involve serious new air losses in Brit- 
ain itself. The President has not foun 
it difficult to accept the British thesis 
However, events have moved fast and at 
Quebec there has again arisen the issue of 
lirect invasion of Europe. 

It needs to be remembered that both 
Mir. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are 
steeped in naval tradition and are strong- 
ly impressed with the power of block 
ade. Both have been taught that the pow- 
er that controls the seas wins the wars 
Acceptance of the dominance of sea pow- 
er, however, carries with it acceptance of 
the idea of rather long wars of attrition 
Development of air power has permitted 
a speed-up in the effectiveness of block 
through air blockade. Again, M 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill have jumped 
readily at 


ade, 
the opportunity to give ail 
power a full trial. Theirs is joint respon- 
sibility for the followed 
and toe be followed in blasting Germany 


strategy being 
before final invasion. 

Stalin, head of 
power, and Adolf Hitler, head of anothe 
land power. have been more ready to a 


Russia's Josef a lan 


cept great” losses of man power Mr 
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THEN It'S AGREED? 
WE'LL MEET 
HERE NEXT / 





When it comes to person- 
alities. Those who have fol- 
lowed all of the conferences 
between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill report that these 
two men are sincere friends, 








Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 


COMING EVENTS CAST SHADOWS BEFORE 


Stalin’s impatience with this country and 
Great Britain from his different 
conception of strategy. 

The differences in outlook. It is not on 
issues of strategy that President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill differ. Their 
differences, rather, are tending instead to 
show up on matters of 
policy. The President inclines to the view 
that important changes must flow from the 
present war. The Prime Minister inclines 
to the view that it is to the British in 
terest to restore the status quo in trad 
and financial relationships to as great an 
extent as possible. 

Mr. Roosevelt had to do a little push 
ing to get wholehearted British acceptance 
of the Four Freedoms and of the Atlantic 
Charter. Even now it is not so certain 
that the President and Prime Minister see 
eye to eve on postwar policy relating to 
India and Indo-China and Hong Kong 
and to the Dutch East Indies and the Ma 
lay States. There are signs that the Brit 
ish did nothing to promote the success of 
the President’s recent world food confer 
ence. Some delegates even suggest that 
the British, in effect, made that conference 
meaningless. There definitely is a diverg 
ence of British and American official opin 
ion on the control of trade in the postwar 
period and on the issue of world currency 
stabilization 

On political issues of this type, how- 
ever, there has been little open argument 
between the President and Prime Minis 
ter. Mr. Roosevelt, on world political is- 
sues, finds that his tendency toward rather 
liberal ideas is much circumscribed by 
Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, who is 
not impressed by the prospect of broad 
social reform as a result of the present wat 


stems 


postwar world 
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each of whom tends to in- 
fluence the other. Mr. Church 
ill will be 69 in November. He 
has spent a lifetime in world 
politics. Mr. Roosevelt will be 
62 in January. He is some- 
thing of a novice in practical 
world politics and tends to 
rely on the judgment of Mr. 
Churchill on the intricate is- 
faced in 


sues that must be 





Europe and in the South Pa- 
cific area 

In his early days, even in 
First World War days, Mr 
Churchill was a man of great 
daring. He took long chances 
and tended in that war to lose. 
This time there are signs that 
he is the more cautious of the 
although Mr 
Roosevelt of late has tended to the side of 
tendency that has 
aroused some of the suspicions harbored 
by the Russians. 

Postwar collaboration. Even though 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt arrive at 


close understandings between themselves 


two leaders, 


caution. It is this 


on postwar objectives, these understandings 
are subject to ratification in the two coun 
tries. This is where the governmental set 
ups enter in 

Mr. Churchill has no 
Parliament as Mr. Roosevelt has with 
Congress. Mr. Churchill 
Prime Minister by consent of Parliament. 
and hence his policies grow out 


problem with 


holds office as 


of the policies favored by the 
parliamentary majority which 
he represents. Furthermore, all 
parties in Britain have agreed 
that there should not be an- 
other general election until 
after the war 

Hazards for Mr. Churchill 
arise rather out of the setup 
of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The various mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth are 
free and independent. Any o1 
all of them can go their own 
way, if they choose. All of the 
dominions sprang to the aid of 
the mother country when the 
war began in 1939, but there is 
no guarantee that they will 
stand together in postwar ar- 
rangements. In Canada, the 
Mackenzie King 
been favorable to collaboration 
with Britain, and that is why 


regime has 


Mr. Roosevelt’s hazards are connected 
with Congress, and public opinion which 
influences Congress. He is said to be high 
ly conscious of Woodrow Wilson’s expe 
rience in 1919, when the Senate refused to 
ratify the Versailles Treaty and the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. Mr. Roose 
velt wants to avoid a similar experience 
It is with a view to preventing a repeti- 
happened in 1919 that a 
series of conferences have been held re 


tion of what 
cently between Secretary Hull and mem 
bers of the Senate 

The Roosevelt 
enced also by the attitudes of various mi- 
groups in the United States. Be 
cause of these groups, President 


foreign policy is influ- 


nority 
Roose 
velt twice has persuaded Prime Minister 
Churchill not to enter into a deal with 
Josef Stalin whereby Russia would dom 
inate the Baltic countries, Poland and 
Finland 

As long as Mr Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill present a common front, they 
are able to assist each other politically 
Mr. Churchill's addresses before Congress 
are assets to Mr. Roosevelt. In Britain, 
where Mr. Roosevelt is popular, the tie 
with Mr. is helpful to Mr. 
Churchill. Now, in Canada, both men are 
joining to lend their prestige to Prime 


Roosevelt 


Minister King, whose regime recently has 
been weakening at the polls. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s address before the Canadian Parlia 
ment and his current tour of the Canadian 
provinces are understood to have been 
urged by Prime Minister Churchill with 
this in mind 


The evidence coming out of Quebec con- 
tinues to support the idea that Mr. Roose 
velt and Mr. Churchill are collaborators 
far more than they are opponents 








Mr. Churchill wants to keep 
Mr. King in office. 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


« » » WHILE SHADOWS BEHIND HAUNT HERR HITLER 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Nhe Unite 
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* THE WISDOM OF CONGRESS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We might as well chalk up one big plus mark now 
for the Congress of the United States. The collective 
judgment of that oft-maligned body has been proved 
wiser than the judgment of the President with respect 
to the Smith-Connally law passed over his veto. 

But to the credit of Mr. Roosevelt, it should be said 
that he has availed himself whole-heartedly of the 
powers granted by Congress to prevent strikes and the 
Administration has at last adopted a policy which, on 
paper at least, presents an equitable and construc- 
tive program for the handling of labor disputes in 
wartime. 

Mr. Roosevelt, it will be recalled, thought favorably 
of the first seven sections of the Smith-Connally law 
and said he would have signed the measure if it had 
been confined to these provisions. He objected, how- 
ever, to the section which prohibits labor unions from 
contributing their funds to political campaigns and 
he opposed also the provisions which would require a 
30-day notice of strikes. 

The President’s negatives seemed to Congress of 
much less consequence than the positive merits, and 
hence the measure was passed by the necessary two- 
thirds of both houses. In other words, Congress 
thought that the objections were academic and that 
there was enough good in the bill to warrant im- 
mediate enactment, especially at a time when the coal 
miners’ union was defying the Government 
EVENTS JUSTIFY Events have vindicated the 

judgment of Congress. The fear 
INDEPENDENCE that compelling local union lead- 
OF CONGRESS ; . : 

ers to give notice of strikes, even 
though the strikes might not materialize, would stim- 
ulate strikes has not been borne out. Most labor lead- 
ers, conscious of their pledge not to strike given in- 
formally to the President in December 1941, still feel 
morally bound by that promise. Hence the giving of 
notice merely puts into tangible form the threat of a 
strike and enables the National War Labor Board to 
get into the situation early and bring about a solution. 
It is a practical help rather than a hindrance. 

Until the President acted last week, it had been 
supposed that the National War Labor Board had no 
enforcement powers and that all it could do was to 
exhort unions and employers to behave. Even Mr. 
Roosevelt confessed to a press conference a few weeks 
ago—after the passage of the Smith-Connally law— 
that he saw no way by which John L. Lewis or his 


union could be required to comply with War Lab, 
Board decisions or orders. He asked the correspog. 
ents ruefully whether they thought he should writ, 
note on pink paper and ask Lewis for complianc 


SMITH-CONNALLY ag bn venice patie, 
ACT GIVES Power .”. **? & We 


TO PUNISH UNIONS Labor Board members. Sone 
were ready to resign. They px. 


ceived at once that if the President felt he was hep 
less to enforce War Labor Board decisions againg 
unions, he was placing the Government in the om 
sided position of having power to punish an employ 
by seizing his plant and not being able to punish; 
recalcitrant union. 

Now it is clear that in wartime or any other tir 
obedience to a rule of government is much more likey 
to be achieved if the law is even-handed and equitable 
and if all parties are treated alike. When the pow 
which Congress gave the Chief Executive to seiza 
plant are used merely to punish an employer, thena 
situation such as existed in the recent coal strike 
wherein the employing coal operators obeyed evey 
order and directive of the War Labor Board only 
be punished by having their properties taken awy 
from them—leads to a wave of public protest. 

Chairman William H. Davis and his associates m 
the National War Labor Board pleaded with te 
President for an equitable policy, and they persuadd 
him finally last week that Section Five of the Smit 
Connally law furnishes the key to the problem th 
has been bothering the Board and the President—hw 
to apply labor policies evenly in respect to employer 
and unions and stop strikes in wartime. 

Section Five of the War Labor Disputes Act, know 
as the Smith-Connally law, provides that the Govem- 
ment may seize a plant or mine or facility whenevt 
a strike occurs or is threatened. It also provides tht 
the governmental agency which operates such a platt 
—after seizure—may apply to the National Wa 
Labor Board to modify the terms and working cm 
ditions that shall prevail while the plant is in Go 
ernment custody. 

It is clearly constitutional for the Federal Govett 
ment to prescribe the conditions that shall be # 
hered to by war contractors or by employees W# 
work under Government contracts and are paid wil 
Government funds. The courts have rather liberaly 
interpreted executive power to fix the terms of a Go 
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«nment contract that may be let or withdrawn at will. 
So the President, being advised by the lawyers of 
te National War Labor Board that Section Five 
ives him the power to order a change in private 
igreements between employers and employees gov- 
ming working conditions, issued an Executive Order 
tipulating that all Government agencies must with- 
old privileges and benefits from employers or labor 
ganizations until compliance with War Labor Board 
iecisions or rulings has been obtained from either the 
mployer or the labor organization which previously 
refused or failed to obey such decisions or rulings. 
But, it will be suggested, must a plant be seized 
fore such power can be exercised? Not at all. The 
National War Labor Board has authority, under the 
War Labor Disputes Act, to enter into any labor dis- 
urbance at any stage, examine the issues and sub- 
yoena records, call witnesses, hold hearings, and -then 
ssue a decision. But if both the employer and union 
inow what procedure is to be followed the moment a 
iecision or ruling is defied, and that thereafter, during 
the period of seizure, the governmental agency which 
ias custody of the plant or mine or facility can order 
xisting private agreements modified or even abrogated 
ind benefits enjoyed by unions withdrawn, it is un- 
ikely that many cases will reach the point of actual 
eizure. Potential power will be adequate to prevent 
he actual need for the exercise of drastic authority. 
MERN PENALTIES Gecade have never had any pen. 
(OR LABOR GROUP : : 

THAT DEFIES WLB alties applied to them by the 
Government. Many of their 
laders had come to believe that the present Adminis- 
tation would never require them by means of actual 
statutory law to obey rulings such as were being ap- 
jlied to recalcitrant employers. But wartime condi- 
tions are different. And public opinion has become 
horoughly aroused over the fact that a coal strike, 
ying up steel production and curtailing the nation’s 
vat industries, could actually happen during war. 
The Government, through a War Labor Board rul- 
2g, now can take away from a union its maintenance- 
f-membership clauses, the “closed shop” clauses in 
S previous contracts, or the “check-off” whereby 
he employer deducts the dues from the worker’s pay 
feck and turns it over to the treasurer of the union. 
These are benefits and privileges which are the very 
fle blood of labor union operations in many in- 


iudgement of Senate and House in passing the Smith-Connally law has been 


indicated by the latest Executive Order, which sets up a constructive 


yogram to prevent strikes and work stoppages in wartime 


stances. It would make it easy for another set of of- 
ficers to come into power or for a rival union to bore 
from within when it is apparent that the union’s ex- 
ecutives are unable to maintain working conditions or 
benefits which the workers want retained. 
MOVE TOWARD At last, therefore, a penetrating 
method of dealing with strikes 
A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STRIKE POLICY and work stoppages has been 
devised, and if the National War 
Labor Board will deal objectively and judicially with 
the cases coming before it and will not allow itself to 
be influenced by either employers or union leaders 
when the facts do not justify an acceptance of the 
point of view proffered, the country will have come 
a long way toward an effective settlement of the vexed 
controversies that bring interruptions or threats of 
interruptions to wartime production. 

One incidental defect in the President’s Executive 
Order should not go unnoticed. The President has in- 
structed the War Manpower Commission and the 
Selective Service organization to withhold deferment 
and to order induction of individuals who obstruct 
the War Labor Board’s orders or program. This is 
using the entry into our armed services as a penalty. It 
puts service in our Army and Navy and Marine Corps 
on a parity with penal service. No such authority is to 
be found in the Selective Service Act itself or in the 
Smith-Connally law. It is to be hoped that this por- 
tion of the order will never be invoked. If any further 
penalties are needed, Congress should provide them. 

On the whole, as stated on this page when the 
Smith-Connally law was passed, a start has been 
made toward a constructive policy on the settlement 
of labor disputes in wartime. It is to be regretted that 
the AFL and CIO presidents are so poorly advised as 
to continue to go up and down the country threaten- 
ing the mobilization of labor’s votes at the polls in 
1944 to defeat the Senators and Representatives who 
had the courage to vote for the Smith-Connally bill 
in the first instance and the greater courage to vote 
for its adoption after the veto message was presented. 

Congress deserves the thanks of the nation for its 
splendid appraisal of the popular will, and citizens 
everywhere who cry out for independence in Congress 
should bestir themselves to help reelect every mem- 
ber who is being singled out for punishment for hav- 
ing done his duty. Congress surely aided in the prose- 
cution of the war by enacting the Smith-Connally law. 
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Finding more millions of men for the 
[? AMOG Gay) Army and Navy has become one of 
Tae Washington’s most difficult tasks. The 
Pictogram shows why. It reveals what 
has become of the 22,200,000 men of 
draft age, 18 to 37, inclusive. It shows 
where the men are. 

In the armed forces. A total of 8,500,- 
000 are in the Army and Navy. (Their 
size actually is 9,300,000, because the 
armed forces have many older men, men 
from the Regular Army and Navy, Na- 
tional Guardsmen and others who did 
not pass through Selective Service.) 

Deferred. An even larger number re- 
ceived deferments: 7,800,000 of them 
because they have dependent wives, 
children, parents or other close relatives, 
and 2,600,000 because they are doing 
work necessary to the war effort. Among 
the latter are 1,000,000 who werk in the 
war production factories and more than 
1,300,000 who are in agriculture. Nearly 
half the agriculture group have no de- 
pendents. They simply are given virtual- 
ly automatic deferment because they do 
farm work. A total of 300,000 were de- 
ferred as necessary in civilian activity. 

Unfit. Nearly fifteen per cent of the 
total, 3,300,000, were physically or men- 
tally unfit for service. 

Future needs. The Army-Navy want 
2,000,000 more men in the next year. 
They must come from Selective Service. 

Of the total, about 900,000 will be pro- 
vided by boys who become 18 years of 
age. About 1,200,000 reach that age each 
year. Youngsters of 18 are strong and 
vigorous, and very few have dependents. 
Consequently, 75 to 80 per cent of them 
are accepted for military service. 

But that leaves 1,100,000 men still to 
be provided. 

Changing the rules. With all men of 
draft age now accounted for, it becomes 
obvious that 1,100,000 men cannot be 
provided without changing the rules. 

One important change already has 
been made. It ordered that pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers be drafted unless en- 
gaged in essential war work. This order 
had two purposes, to force such men into 
war production work and provide men 
for the Army and Navy. 

Otherwise, several changes would have 
to be made. The possibilities include: 
lowering physical standards, which the 
Army and Navy do not want to do; 
drafting men over 37 (a total of 6,800,- 
000 men between 38 and 44, inclusive 
are registered), or dipping heavily into 
men with dependents. 

Reducing Army goals. Another course 
remains, reducing the Army’s man-pow- 

Xo er goals. It is a subject of dispute. 
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RESHAPING MAJOR POLICIES 


War Decisions in Roosevelt-Churchill Talks at 


Executive confronted by 
domestic disputes on food, 
labor, gasoline, man power 


Not all of the important decisions of 
President Roosevelt’s week were made in 
Quebec. The conference in that Canadian 
city had its share, but, nevertheless, Mr. 
Roosevelt reserved several decisions for 
Washington, decisions of much signifi- 
cance. And, as a result, the President was 
able to leave for Canada with the explo- 
sive Washington front under control—for 
the time being at least. 

Mr. Hull wins again. Before he left, 
Mr. Roosevelt made it clear that Secre- 
tary of State Hull still is the boss of his 
Department, and still in charge of the 
nation’s foreign affairs. Conflicts within 
the Department had attracted outside at- 
tention. Some interpreted these conflicts 
as a challenge to Mr. Hull’s authority. 

Throughout his career in the Cabinet, 
Mr. Hull always has been quick to nip 
any threats to his position. This was true 
10 years ago when Raymond Moley, the 
first “brain truster,” and then an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, having 
much to say about how the world should 
be run. Similar situations arose at inter- 
vals. The recent case followed the same 
pattern. 

As in previous instances, Mr. Roosevelt 
backed Mr. Hull fully. The President has 
a deep personal affection for his Secretary 
of State. He admires Mr. Hull’s abilities 
and appreciates his loyalty. Beyond that, 
Mr. Hull is valuable to the President in 
domestic politics as well as foreign rela- 
tions. He is a Southern 
Democrats, in Congress and at home. 

War Labor Board. Mr. Roosevelt also 
took action to ease an old discontent 
among members of the War Labor Board. 
He gave the Board new powers to penalize 
unions that disregard WLB orders. Board 
members have insisted that they should 
have such authority ever since John L. 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers be- 
came defiant several months ago. Some 
members even have threatened to resign, 


was 


power among 


unless given more power. 

Other Washington disputes. Other offi- 
cial Washington feuds and battles, which 
a few weeks ago were distracting Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attention from the war effort, 
have faded into the background. 

OPA. Under its new general manager, 
Chester Bowles, the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration is giving more attention to 


30 


businessmen and to the wishes of Congress. 
Except for the matter of continuing gaso- 
line uncertainties, the heat is off that 
agency, for the present at least. 

Food. Better crop prospects have reduced 
tension within the War Food Administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, another row may be 
heading WFA’s way. Several outside agen- 
cies that must deal in food are highly 
critical of the WFA program. A committee 
representing these agencies drew up a con- 
fidential report, expressing their views in 
sharp language. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard made the report public with an 
equally sharp retort. There the dispute 
paused. But it may be heard from again. 

Man power. The War Manpower Com- 
mission is finding it difficult to mobilize 
the man needed for the armed 
forces and for the war industries. A con- 
troversy is impending over the size of the 
Army and over the advisability of legisla- 
tion to draft labor for the munitions 
plants. For the present, however, this 
controversy is just in its beginnings. 

In general, however, the system devised 
by Mr. Roosevelt for keeping Washington 
feuds under control is working, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, at Quebec, could concentrate 
on the war. This system requires that 
bickering officials keep their rews out of 
the newspapers, and usually that the 
disputes be settled by James F. Byrnes, 
the Director of War Mobilization. After 


power 


Yardley in Baltimore Sun 
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many years in politics and in Congress. 
Mr. Byrnes is adroit at compromising 
conflicting viewpoints. 
In addition to filling this function, Mr 
Byrnes, presumably speaking for the Presi. 
dent, asked that political controversy be 
abandoned until the presidential 
paign begins a year from now. 
Adjournment of politics? The principal 
result was a reply from several Republicay 
members of Congress that such a course 
would be all right with them, if. the 
Administration would end the speech mak- 
ing of Vice President Henry A. Wallace. 
Mr. Wallace has been making a series of 
speeches which some have regarded as g 
prelude to next year’s campaigning. He 
has more speaking dates ahead, and, s 
far as is known, plans to keep them. The 
President has no power to tell the Vice 
President what he can or cannot do. 
Complacency. Speaking directly for the 
President, Mr. Byrnes warned against 
overconfidence on the duration and out- 
come of the war. The “major battles lie 
ahead of us, not behind us,” he said, and: 


cam- 


“There is nothing to justify the hope 
of unconditional surrender by the Axis 
powers in the near future. It is by no 
means clear that we are today as nea 
winning the war as the Axis was in the 
summer of 1940... . The roads to Berlin 
and Tokyo are still long and hard and 
bloody.” 

These statements were intended to 
counteract a spreading impression that 
the war may be won quickly. This im 
pression is the result of recent military 
victories. Its consequences are a disinclina- 
tion to take jobs in war plants, the al 
ready-noted dispute over the need fora 
large Army, and, officials fear, a general 
letdown in the war effort. The importance 
that officially attached to this situation is 
further indicated by the fact that Mr. 
Churchill issued a statement sharply and 
emphatically denying that he had said the 
war in Europe might end this year. 

Decisions at Hyde Park. Decisions were 
made at Hyde Park, too, perhaps the most 
important decisions of all, where the war 
is concerned. Over the week end, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
relaxed in the easy atmosphere of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Hudson Valley home, before 
going to Quebec. 

The two statesmen also discussed the 
pressing political and military problems d 
the war, and came to conclusions to be 
reflected later on the warfronts. That # 
the way the President prefers to work. 
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THREE WAYS 


to get more out of your 
Burroughs machines 











USE ALL SHORT-CUTS 


Make sure operators are thoroughly familiar with and 
are using all of their machines’ automatic features, 
keyboard controls and other special time-saving 
advantages. Write related records as one operation. 
Obtain statistics and figures for reports as a by- 


product of regular posting routines. 








KEEP THEM IN GOOD CONDITION 





Right now you can arrange for regular, periodic 
inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines, to safeguard your office from 
emergency repairs and the delays they entail. A 
standard Burroughs Service Agreement provides 
this efficient protection ata moderate, predetermined 


cost. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


USE GOOD SUPPLIES 


Your machines will produce more and better work if 
you use Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, ribbons 
and other Burroughs supplies. They are manufac- 
tured to the exact specifications determined by 
Burroughs’ experience. They are economical, too, 


with 10% to 40% discounts for quantity purchases. 





Are you taking all these steps to get the most out 
of your Burroughs machines today? If not, let 
Burroughs help you. Call the local Burroughs office 
or write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Burroughs 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + OFFICE MACHINE SUPPLIES 






MANUFACTURING FOR WAR 





The manufacture of aircraft equipment for 
the Army Air Forces, and the manufacture of 
Burroughs figuring and accounting equip- 
ment for the Army, Navy, U. S. Government 
and the nation’s many war activities, are 
the vital tasks assigned to Burroughs in the 





Victory Program. 











Putting Locomotives in 
Shape for the Draft 


HESE are days when locomotives, too, have to be in good 
physical shape to run the “distance” in record time. 


Erie engines on daily runs get daily inspections and minor 
adjustments to keep them fit. Once a month they get a “boiler 
wash” and running repairs. After many thousands of miles, they 
are given a general overhauling. 

And Erie mechanics on the “firing line” adjusting, repairing, 
and overhauling locomotives to keep them rolling at maximum 


efficiency are doing their part in proving “It’s the men who make 
the Erie”. 


By keeping locomotives in the best possible condition these 
men are helping Erie maintain good service in war as in peace. It 
is further assurance of fast, safe, dependable transportation when 
you use the Erie. 
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THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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Stalin’s Absence 
From Quebec: 
Press Appraisal 


Premier Stalin’s absence from the Roose. 
velt-Churchill conference at Quebec is in. 
terpreted by a majority of commenting 
editors as implying that discussion wil 
concern plans for action against Japan, 
making representation of Russia undesir. 
able. Many, however, view Russia’s nop. 
participation as indicative of unreconciled 
differences in postwar political aims of 
Russia and her Western Allies. 

Discounting implications of Allied dis 
unity, the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram 
(Ind.) declares: “Inter-relation of Anglo 
American and Russian operations . . . can 
be, and is being, achieved without the 
heads of three governments sitting to 
gether at a conference table.” 

Taking an opposite view, the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record (Ind.) stresses the ur 
gency of United Nations agreement on 
postwar government of Germany and the 
Balkans and expresses the opinion that 
Stalin’s absence makes the whole cop 
ference “unsatisfactory and disturbing.” 
The Washington (Pa.) Observer (Ind) 
sees his absence as evidence that “the Rus- 
sians still want to play a lone hand.” 

Recalling the recent formation of a 
“Free Germany” committee in Moscow, 
the Tampa (Fla.) Times (Ind.) surmises 
that “this preparation by the Russians to 
take over when the opportunity affords 
might well give room for serious conversa- 
tions between the President and the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister.” The Times then adds: 
“In the race to get to Berlin first, influences 
might be invoked that would have far- 
reaching effects o1 the terms of peace.” 

In the opinion of many editors, Stalin’s 
aloofness from Allied councils is fully justi- 
fied. “Stalin may have every reason to 
doubt United Nations aims until they 
have been clearly stated,” says the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.). And the 
Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind.) says that he 
“may desire better evidence of a consistent 
Anglo-American policy toward Russia be- 
fore entering any full-dress conference.” 

But, whatever interpretation is made of 
Premier Stalin’s absence at this time, 4 
general opinion is the one expressed by the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem,): 
“The heads of the two Allied governments 

. would do well to get the Russians into 
the next council, however much protocol 
is shattered in the process.” 
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. 
\ “How about using plastics?” 
“4 Sooner or later it comes up in 
‘most every production conference. 
.. . As founder of the 
plastics industry and as producer of the complete range of Lumarith plastics, 
we can help you very directly. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
THE First NAME IN Ptastics, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
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BUILT WITH AMERICAN-MADE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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UST as you’d expect, Firestone is FIRST 

to build the tire of tomorrow for the car 
owners of America. It is only natural that 
Firestone should be the leader in building 
better tires from American-made synthetic 
rubber, for Firestone has always been the 
pioneer in developing new materials, new 
methods and new machines that have 
resulted in tremendous advancements in 
tire design, construction and performance. 


In 1933, Firestone built the FIRST synthetic 
rubber airplane tires for our armed forces. 
In 1934, Firestone built its FIRST synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires. In 1940, Firestone 
FIRST went into production on synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires and began the 
manufacture of its own synthetic rubber, 
called Butaprene, the same type that was 


using butadiene made from grain alcohol. 
And today Firestone is making synthetic 
rubber tires for passenger cars, trucks, buses, 
airplanes, tractors, farm implements and 
all types of war vehicles. 


All of these years of experience, all of the 
knowledge that made these FIRSTS possible 
have been called upon in producing the 
new Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tire built 
with American-made synthetic rubber. It 
is now ready for the car owners of America 
as released by the Government. But do not 
think that the crisis is past! America’s 
greatest rubber supply is still on the wheels 
of its 27,000,000 cars. So you must continue 
all of the rubber conservation measures that 
have been so effective. However, if you are 


later adopted by the Government. In 1942, eligible and require new tires, remember 
i Firestone became the FIRST company to this — in mileage, in strength and in safety 
it produce synthetic rubber ina Government- _ the new Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tire 
owned plant and later this same plant upholds the Firestone tradition of “‘Best in 
4 became the FIRST to make synthetic rubber Rubber — Synthetic or Natural.” 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 








BUTAPRENE— The Marvelous New Firestone Synthetic Rubber 


Here’s a name that some day may become as 
familiar as your own! Today, all the Butaprene 
being produced is being used for war materials. 
But even after unlimited supplies of natural 
rubber are again available, Butaprene will be 
in tremendous demand because it has so many 


more uses than natural rubber. Yes, Butaprene, 
the marvelous new synthetic rubber made 
exclusively by Firestone, is here to stay. And 
it will be a vital material in making your 
dreams come true in the wonderful world of 
tomorrow! 











Nopyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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An example of Blaw-Knox design and 
construction for the rubber industry, 
ape eral a complete organization ~ e h ] bli h l 
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sostwar planning. 
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eer tenga pe ——— ¢ yen To list everything that Blaw-Knox offers to industry of ¢ 
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and reducing co y, 
Pioneer and leader in designing and We 
manufacturing Construction equipment. This 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS & SERVICES an 
STEEL PLANT EQUIPMENT POWER PIPING ( 
a ates ee 2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CLAMSHELL BUCKETS mA pr 
RADIO & TRANSMISSION TOWERS SPRINKLER SYSTEMS Lewis FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION * UNION STEEL CASTINGS 
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RUBBER AND OTHER PROCESS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT DIVISION * POWER PiPpING DIVISION * NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION Al 
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PIPING FOR SUBMARINES SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 

































|_Question_— ) 
of the Week , i. 


The fall of Mussolini and his regime in 
Italy, the 38-day Allied victory in Sicily ae | 
\ 

\ 









Wy foe has toasted i 
and another Churchill-Roosevelt meeting | My 


Ls 
disclose fundamental changes in the strat- | Yi CAme . ree e \ a 
egy on the European warfront. Estimates as_ | Uj) YMACHIE viclories for : 
to the duration of the war now are being } : 
revised in the light of these develop- 
ments. 

Because of the widespread interest on 

this all-important subject, The United ; 4 
States News asked military and naval ex- ‘A 
perts, members of Congress and others 
this question: 


” 


/ 


Ve a enlliny SS 


In view of the elimination of - 
Mussolini, how long do you think ; 
the war in Europe will last? } ¢ 


Answers were printed in last week’s is- 
sue. Others appeor herewith. 











Senator Burton 
(Rep.) Ohio; Member, Special Senate (Tru- 


man) Committee Investigating National De- ay 

fense Program, fe 
answers: jR 
We must continue to wage war on the SN 


scale that will assure us complete victory, 
even against sustained * 
resistance to the end. 
This may well 1nean a 





war in Europe until | 2 
late in 1944. When- * 
ever the enemy is 
convinced of his in- 
eviltable complete de- 


Y 


feat, then will come 
victory. The heavier 
and harder our at- 





—Harris & Ewing 


ees Suara tacks, the sooner will 


come his collapse. There is a bare chance 
of this in Europe by the end of 1948. 





Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews 


(Ret); Grand Isle, Vt.; Chairman of the 
Board, International Development Corp.; 










Former Assistant Secretary of Treasury, * 

answers: 

In my humble opinion, the elimination AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
of a discredited Mussolini has less bearing _ —_— be 
on the early termination of the European ; ( Sime alone COR Prove a whisker btttl, 
war than has the political leadership which p : YA oy 
cannot declare to the world an unequivocal and . Sime had love since proved the 
international policy for postwar organiza- * : 1 & 


OLD CROW 


BRAND 


tion. That would save countless lives, and 
could probably terminate this travesty on 
Western civilization before Christmas. 


Greatness of Cd Co 
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lemvcs cKy srewcst 
(RBON WHISKEY 


one eee 


S. Miles Bouton. 


Ashville, N.Y.; Writer; Former Foreign Cor- 
respondent in Berlin, 


being sold today comes from reserve stocks made long 
before America entered the war. These stocks are ne- 
cessarily limited. So be patient if you cannot get all you 
want when you want it. This whiskey is four years old. 


aay 
| WAR NOTE: Our distilleries are engaged in the pro- 
F) | duction of alcohol for war purposes. The Old Crow 











| F * 
answers: | * “4 - - rT 
Soon after Pearl Harbor, the editor of a 
prominent American magazine asked me | Kentucky Straight Whiskey - Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof - Nationat Distilier: Pie:iucts Corporation, tc. Y. 
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Flax, “jack of all trades”. 
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via the Main Street of the Northwest! 


An important new use has been found for 
the amazing flax plant. Long a source of 
dozens of necessities and comforts—from 
coarse rope to finest cloth, from paint base 
to cattle feed—flax is today going into the 
manufacture of American cigarette paper. 

Use of clean flax straw from Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana, instead of 
European rags formerly used, gives smok- 





ers a superior product and farmers cash 
for what was a waste before the war. Vast 
fields of flax in the territory served by 
Northern Pacific grow nearly three-fourths 
of America’s fiber—enough to make pa- 
per for more than 180 billion cigarettes. 

In '43 as in '42, this important crop will 
roll to market over the Northern Pacific 
Railway—Main Street of the Northwest. 





MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 





for an article predicting the length of the 
war. Based on what I believe to be the 
most intimate knowledge of the Germans 
possessed by an American journalist, the 
fruit of 20 years spent in the country dur. 
ing my 23 years of general European sery- 
ice, I predicted that the Germans would 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the No 
1918, revolution another. 
The article was returned as too optimistic 
Japan wil 
probably take nearly a year longer. 


vember, with 


My opinion is unchanged. 


Robert T. Merrill 


Washington, D.C.; Commander in Chief 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S, 


answers: 


The elimination of Mussolini, to many, 
means the early collapse of the Axis pow. 
ers and the termination of war in Europe, 
In my opinion, such conclusion is merely 
wishful thinking. 

While United power will 
undoubtedly shorten the war through the 
destruction of pro- 


(by telegraph) 


Nations air 


ductive powers and 


dislocation of trans- 
portation and com- 
munications, our vic- 
tory must be predi- 
cated upon actual oc- 
cupation of the Axis 


countries, which can 





only be achieved by 
invasion. To land 
men and material 


—Acme 
R. T. MERRILL 


Axis armies will be 
There would appear to 
be no indication that Germany will suffer 
an internal collapse in the near future, 
but will fight bitterly as long as possible. 
In my opinion the lack of sufficient 
transportation on the part of the United 
Nations, plus the determination of Ger- 
man armies, will extend the war for a 
period of at least two years in Europe. 


the face of opposing 
costly and slow. 


Gen. Johnson Hagood 


(Ret.); Charleston, S. C.; Member, Genero! 
Staff, AEF; Former Commandant, 2nd Army 
and 5th Corps Area, 


answers: 

No one knows how much longer the 
war will last, and no one’s opinion upon 
this subject is worth printing. 

In the last war, the German High Com- 
mand said that it was not the actual fight- 
ing at the front, but the ever-increasing 
pressure of the Americans behind the lines 
that caused the final collapse. But, even 
up to the very day that the Kaiser ab- 


dicated, or was alleged to have done 89, 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff and the others 


could not agree as to whether to give up. 
In all these matters I defer to my ad- 
jutant, or rather my former adjutant, 
George Marshall, who knows more than 
everybody else in America put together. 
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for War-Hungry Machines 


\IMERICA’S busy production lines have an insatiable appetite 
for raw materials—of which metals are the most essential. 
So the nation’s mines must “feed” the nation’s machines. 


To keep abreast of this demand, the mining industry relies 
extensively on Cleveland Rock Drills. For Cleveland Rock 
Drills have proved in 35 years of peacetime performance that 
they are made to order for the toughest wartime jobs. Speed 
plus stamina, advanced design and economical operation are 


well-known features of all Cleveland drills. 


An experienced Cleveland engineer will gladly tell you how 
our equipment for mining and construction work will help 


solve your drilling problems. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


com 
s 
ccessor'® 


. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities and Mining Centerse 
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NEW POWERS FOR THE WLB 


Orders Backed by Right to Penalize Unions as Well as Employers 


Stronger control for Board 
in withholding checkoff 
dues, denial of materials 


The War Labor Board now 
with which to force defiant unions and em- 
ployers to obey its directives. This club was 
handed to the Board at a time when its 
existence was being threatened by refusal 
of 19 companies and unions to comply with 
WLB orders. 

In the past, the Board has been without 
“police” power. In the vast majority of 


has a club 


cases, no such power was needed, for com- 
pliance usually was voluntary. Whenever 
a recalcitrant employer was encountered, 
however, courses the 
agency: It could try by persuasion to bring 
the company around, or it could turn the 
case over to the President. Mr. Roosevelt 
could appeal for compliance, or, failing to 
get it, seize the plant under his war pow- 
and turn it Government 
agency to operate. This drastic step was 
taken in a few cases. 

That course proved effective in dealing 
with employers. But, when John L. Lewis’s 
United Mine Workers refused to comply 
with a WLB order, that presented a new 
problem. Mr. Roosevelt felt that he had no 
power to seize a union. So, for two months, 
the Board has been tottering on the brink 
of collapse because it did not feel that it 
should ask the President to seize the prop- 


two were open to 


ers over to a 
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WAYNE MORSE 
His memo to the White House... 


40 


erty of recalcitrant employers if he could 
not seize the property of recalcitrant 
unions. 

Now, under enforcement powers granted 
to him by Congress in the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, Mr. Roosevelt finds the author- 
ity he needs to compel compliance by 
unions. This power he sets forth in an 
executive order which also prescribes sanc- 
tions that may be used against defiant em- 
ployers and defiant individual workers. 
This is the effect of the order: 

Upon unions. Whenever the Govern- 
ment seizes a plant because of union defi- 
ance or interference with production, the 
Government can withhold checked-off dues 
from the union, and also deprive it of 
other benefits it had acquired under exist- 
ing contracts. This denial of the checkoff 
would be a strong weapon against John L. 
Lewis, since dues of the United Mine Work- 
ers are collected for the union by the coal 
companies. 

Upon employers. In addition to power 
to seize plants, the Government, under the 
order, can withhold contracts and _priori- 
ties for materials. It is expected that seizure 
would be resorted to in the case of vital 
war industries, but that the less severe 
sanctions might be used against less essen- 
tial industries. A company could be put out 
of business by denying it the materials 
necessary for operation. 

Upon individual workers. Two methods 
are open for forcing compliance of indi- 
viduals. The War Manpower Commission 
can deny them draft deferment or em- 
ployment privileges, or they may be liable 
to prosecution for interfering with war pro- 
duction under terms of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. 

WLB’s policeman in enforcing its direc- 
tives will be Fred M. Vinson, Director of 
Economic Stabilization. Mr. Vinson will 
issue the instructions to Government agen- 
cies, authorizing them to withhold dues 
from unions, to withhold materials from 
employers or to order noncomplying in- 
dividuals into the armed services. 

Of the 19 cases of noncompliance or 
threatened noncompliance before the Board, 
two stand out as major cases. One is the 
case of the United Mine Workers. The 
other is a case involving the United States 
Gypsum Co. The Mine Workers union re- 
fused to sign a contract with bituminous 
coal operators on terms prescribed by 
WLB. The Gypsum Co. refused to grant 
a maintenance-of-membership clause and 
a dues’ checkoff to its workers, as ordered 
by the Board. But the Board has chosen 


less spectacular cases as a testing groun 
for its new powers. It has done so for thes 
reasons: 

The United Mine Workers union has ap. 
other case pending before the agency, ; 
request for approval of an agreement with 
the Illinois coal operators calling for por. 
tal-to-portal pay and a six-day work wee 
Indications are that the Board will wai 
until it has decided this case before } 
moves against Mr. Lewis’s union. Argy. 
ment here is that it then will have , 
double-barreled case against Mr. Lewis jj 
his union fails to comply with the WLR 
order in the second case. 

In the case of U.S. Gypsum, enforce. 
ment powers may be witheld pending rea. 
tion of Montgomery Ward & Co. to a ney 
WLB decision involving that company, Con. 
nection between the two cases is that Sewell 
Avery is chairman of the board and pres. 
dent of Montgomery Ward and chairma 
of U.S. Gypsum, and Montgomery Wari 
once refused to comply with a WLB dec- 
sion until President Roosevelt intervened 
The Board might want to wait to see hov 
Montgomery Ward accepts its decision 
in this new case before using its enforce. 
ment power against U.S. Gypsum. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s order follows the gen- 
eral outline of proposals for enforcing con- 
pliance that were set forth in a memoran- 
dum prepared for the Board more than « 
month ago by Wayne L. Morse, a publi 
member. It gives the Board a new leas 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRED VINSON 
. «resulted in a policeman for WLB 
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on life and appears to have stopped reports 
of threatened resignations of members. 


AFL vs. miners. Insiders at United 
Mine Workers headquarters are predicting 
that John L. Lewis will withdraw his ap- 
plication for readmission of the miners to 
the American Federation of Labor, now 
that the AFL executive council has taken 
the stand that the question of reaffiliation 
should be settled by the AFL convention 
in October, rather than by the council. 

Prior to the council’s action, labor cir- 
cles had taken it for granted that the coun- 
cil would vote to accept the miners’ peti- 
tion. But opponents of Mr. Lewis mustered 
enough strength to defeat the reaffiliation 
proposal. What happened to cause this last- 
minute switch? 

Mine union officials say there are two 
reasons for the adverse vote: politics and 
jurisdictional troubles. Since Mr. Lewis has 
joined the anti-Roosevelt forces, he has not 
been acceptable to the strong pro- Adminis- 
tration faction in the AFL. These union 
leaders can see a lot of internal political 
squabbling ahead for the AFL during the 
194+ presidential campaign if Mr. Lewis is 
campaigning against the Democrats. 

As for jurisdictional troubles, the AFL 
has had them for vears. Affiliation of the 
United Mine Workers, with its District 50 
organization, would add many new juris- 
dictional headaches. Mr. Lewis’s position is 
that these problems could be worked out 
after the UMW is readmitted, but some 
AFL leaders are not so sure the solution 
would be sO easy ° 

Why should District 50 be such a stum- 
bling block to unity? This offshoot of the 
strong parent miners’ union, made up of 
approximately 100,000 members in various 
fields of labor, is a sort of “little CIO.” It 
is an industrial union dedicated to “or- 
ganizing the unorganized.” As such, it has 
reached into organizing fields long oc- 
cupied by AFL unions. 

District 50, in addition to taking in 
chemical workers and others engaged in 
manufacture of coal by-products, has or- 
ganized utility workers, railway workers, 
construction workers, dairy farmers and 
others. Much trading and untaneling of 
overlapping jurisdiction would be necessary 
before mergers of local competing AFL and 
District 50 unions could be worked out and 
lines of demarkation drawn. 

So, until Mr. Lewis speaks, some UMW 
officials are trying to anticipate their lead- 
er’s next move. They base their belief that 
he will withdraw the application on the 
contention that UMW is strong enough in 
its own right to survive without leaning for 
support upon another labor organization. 


War Labor Board appeals. Employ- 
ers and unions may be able to save them- 
selves some money if they study the rec- 
ord on appeals from decisions of WLB 
regional boards and stabilization commis- 
sions. The odds are against the Washing- 
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We in America have been supremely fortunate in our leaders. As in- 
dividuals, they have explored new fields. 


And many of them have been markedly versatile. Franklin, for example, 
was distinguished as social philosopher and writer. He made real con- 
tributions to science. And to his statesmanlike fostering of American 
friendship in France, was largely due 
the aid France rendered to our inde- 
pendence. 
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These same two qualities, independence 
and versatility, are largely responsible 
for the widespread use of Bullard ma- 
chine tools. The Mult-Au-Matics are 
radically different in design from ordi- 
nary lathes—and because of this differ- 
ence, they have lowered the cost of thou- 


iy. "a 


a os 


sands of the necessities of modern life. 
Their individuality and ready adaptabil- 
ity mean that the thousands of them 
now busy at war work will be quickly 
turned to peacetime production once the 
war is won. 

















SMACK IN THE CENTER of Boston, the 
same delicious oranges that grew heavy 
on the trees in sunny California groves! 
It takes Engineered Air and lots of it 
—to bring this tree-ripened flavor of 
oranges to Boston or any other distant 
place. From the time California hands 
reach up to pluck them from the branch, 
“Air at Work” takes over—through days 
of crating... storing...marketing. Let’s 
see just how it’s done... 





1 After grading, precision blasts of moisture- 
* laden air go to work on the fruit—to pro- 
duce a uniform golden color in every ball of 
sunshine. Precision Sturtevant exhaust is also 
called for—to carry away the carbon monoxide 
which all citrus fruits ‘“‘exhale’’. 


ORANGE TREE TO BOSTON 


TO TAKE AN 


2 Next, cold air is blown out into the pre- 

* cooling room via a special Sturtevant air 
handling system—circulated through every crate 
of fruit—chilling it to the exact point where 
full flavor and juice content are retained. 





3 Now comes the final touch of precision air 

* control. In giant warehouses, crates are 
stored under completely conditioned air—con- 
trolled within one degree of temperature and 
one percent of humidity—resulting in the high- 
est quality product at the market, a more ex- 
tended selling season as well. 





Yes, you’re getting a lot of “Air at Work” whenever you purchase citrus 
fruits ... 264 pounds of air with every dozen oranges—13 pounds with a 
dozen lemons—177 pounds with a dozen grapefruit! 


HOW MUCH AIR TO PRESERVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR POST-WAR PRODUCT? 
Engineered AIR...to ventilate, heat, convey, control dust and fumes, or 
burn fuel more economically ...will make the difference between profit and 


loss for many a post-war venture. 
Sturtevant is ready to work with you 
or your post-war planning commit- 
tee to start solving these “engineered 
air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPz.NY 
Hyde Park .« « Boston, Mass. 


Sita Gehl 
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ton headquarters upsetting a decision of 
a regional board or commission. 

So, before sending their attorneys to 
Washington to appeal decisions that haye 
gone against them, these employers anj 
unions may profit by reading the grounds 
for appeal set forth by the WLB in April 
In a decision involving a group of Wes 
Coast lumber companies, the Board said 

The burden is upon the petitioning 
party to establisi that a review is re- 
quired by reason of the existence of 
one or more of these conditions: 

That the regional board or commis- 
sion has issued that conflict 
with WLB policies: that the orders 
involve novel questions of sufficient 


orders 


importance to warrant action by the 
WLB on basis of national considera- 
that 


has acted in abuse of its pewer or in 


tions: the commission or board 
excess of its authority or jurisdiction, 
or that the commission or board has 
followed unfair procedure that has re- 
sulted in hardship to the petitioner, 


48-hour week for miners. When 
the War Labor Board authorized Secretar 
of Interior Ickes, the Fuels Administrator 
te order a 48-hour week in the coal mines. 
it may have indicated how far it will go 
in approving a proposed contract between 
the Hlinois coal operators and the Unite 
Mine Workers. 

A 48-hour week is one of the provisions 
of that contract. It had been assumed tha 
WLB would approve a longer work week 
sO long as ho increase in basic wage rates 
was involved. But there has been no as- 
surance that the agency would consent t 
a portal-to- 
portal provision entitling the Illinois min- 
ers to payment for the time they spend in 


inclusion in the contract of 


traveling to and from their posts under- 
vround. 

But, Illinois case, 
WLB for all coal 


mines to go on a 48-hour week. It did not, 


before deciding the 


showed its willingness 
however, settle the portal-to-portal issue. 
There are many Washington officials who 
believe the Board will go only so far in the 
Illinois case as to approve the longer work 


week, and let the courts decide the more 


technical portal-to-portal issue. 





find refreshing relaxation from 
the constant strain of war-time 
duties in the quiet, restful atmos- 
phere of Hampshire House. 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $8 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FRDM $16 


VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
Circle 6-7700 
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It’s wasteful atany time... but in wartime 


IT’S TRAGIC TO LET A MOTOR TRUCK 
WORK WITHOUT A TRAILER! 


Consider these simple facts: 


@ Despite our war successes, our 
production must be still greater. 


@ Transportation, an indispensa- 
ble part of production, must 
likewise do a still bigger war 
job. Every freight-carrying ve- 
hicle must do every ounce of 
work we can squeeze out of it. 


@ Thousands of existing motor 
trucks could easily do two to 
four times as much work as they 
are now doing. Moreover, they 
could do it with no additional 
drivers ... with relatively little 
more gasoline ... and with sav- 
ings (in relation to the cargo 
hauled) of 15 per cent in tires 
and 25 per cent in amount of 
steel used in the vehicles. 


Trailers are the answer! 


Any motor truck, pulling a 
Trailer, can haul two to four times 
as much as it is designed to 
carry. Conversion of a truck 
into a “tractor” is very simple. 


True enough, Trailers are not 
adaptable to all jobs now handled 
by trucks, but they can handle a big 
majority of them and do them more 
efficiently, meanwhile conserving 
precious steel for war needs. 


For vivid evidence of Trailer 
performance, turn to the motor 
freight operators, whose very exist- 


ence depends on getting the most 
out of their equipment. A survey of 
241 operators showed that over 87 
per cent of their equipment used in 
intercity haulage is Tractor-Trailers. 


And more _ evidence: Every 
economic slump since the advent 
of Trailers has seen a major boom 
in their sale and usage . . . be- 
cause people learned that they 
could haul more goods with less 
equipment. While we're in no eco- 
nomic slump now, the need for 
hauling more with a minimum of 
equipment is greater than ever. 


Yes, it’s tragic to let motor 
trucks—those already in use or 


authorized new ones — work 
without Trailers. 
ee 


Where are the Trailers? Virtu- 
ally none for non-military use has 
been built in the past eighteen 
months. The meager stockpile 
then on hand has been depleted. 
Many old Trailers have worn 
out beyond repair. The total 
supply has shrunk dangerously. 


Can the rubber and steel for 
more Trailers be spared? Well, 
the rubber can, thanks to Mr. Jef- 
fers. And the relatively insignifi- 
cant amount of steel certainly can 
in view of the multiplied hauling 
capacity it will produce. 


Can the Trailers be produced? 





With No Trailers, War Operations Like These Are Hamstrung 


Kaiser uses Trailers to haul Liberty 
Ship boilers from the plant to the testing 
grounds and then to the shipways. No 
other method is remotely practical. 

& 

Parkway Transfer, of Elgin, Illinois, 
regularly hauls sixteen steers or ninety 
hogs to market by Trailer. The same 
cargo would require two or three trucks 

+. Or two or three time and money- 
wasting trips. Scores of thousands of 
farmers depend on Trailers to carry 
their livestock and crops to market. 


Kearney & Trecker, largest manufac- 
turers of milling machines, use three 
Trailers and one truck in a “shuttle” 
operation enabling them to meet a critical 
Production schedule. 


U. S. Engineers are building a huge 
dam near the head of the Cumberland 
River. Trailers carry cement 40 miles 
from the nearest rail siding. Regular 
trucks would be wasteful and inefficient. 


* 

Gray Marine Motor, building Diesels 
for landing boats, “shuttles” with three 
Trailers and one “tractor” in work that 
would need at least three trucks. Manpow- 
er, rubber, gasoline, steel are conserved. 


National Lead uses Trailers to haul 
ilmenite ore, the source of titanium, from 
mines to the nearest railroad, 30 miles 
away. Titanium is a “must” for paint for 
ships, planes, tanks, and a host of every- 
day necessities. These mines are now vir- 
tually our only source of ilmenite. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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Yes, although the Trailer manufac- 
turers of our country are concen- 
tratingon war orders, they can build 
sufficient civilian Trailers without 
slighting their military production. 


Possibly the failure to permit 
the building of desperately needed 
Trailers comes from a tendency to 
look at the Trailer business as an 
individual industry. But this is a 
critical misconception. The produc- 
tion of Trailers is actually an in- 
tegral element of every kind of 
business .. . of every single com- 
pany ... that must haul its mate- 
rials or products over our roads. 


The sooner authority is given 
for the building of sufficient Trail- 
ers, the quicker will a big part of 
the war transportation problem be 
settled, because . . . 


Trailers are the answer! 





“Conservation” is today’s 
battle-cry — conservation 
of manpower, productive 
energy, materials, equip- 
ment. 


“Conservation” is the very 
keynote of the Trailerldea! 








Every time a Trailer is 
coupled to a motor truck, 
the truck’s haulage capacity 
is at least doubled—and this 
increased load is hauled with 
no more manpower and with 
| very little extra fuel. 
| 


Further, in “shuttle” op- 
erations, the motor truck 
and driver are never idle— 
they keep on working while 
the Trailers are being loaded 
and unloaded. 


Actually, “conservation” 
is the foundation for the tre- 
mendous growth of the 
Trailer Industry. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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FORESTER 


senoricas Gest Whisky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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PLAN TO WIDEN SOCIAL SECURITY: 


MORE BENEFITS FOR HIGHER TAXES 


Congress suddenly finds itself with a 
tougher job on its hands than simply pass- 
ing a new tax bill. 

Plans for a vastly expanded Social Se 
curity program have been revived. These 
involve covering millions of workers not 
now covered, bigger unemployment pay- 
ments over a longer period, bigger old-age 
benefits, health and accident benefits, hos- 
pitalization, benefits to those in the armed 
forces when the war ends. 

They also involve a 12 per cent tax on 
pay rolls to provide $5,000,000,000 in ad- 
ditional taxes annually to finance the pro- 
gram, build up reserves. 

Congress now is planning extensive pub- 
lic hearings on the proposals, to start on 
a date vet to be designated after the new 
tax bill is out of the way. Advocates are 
ardently for the program: opponents are 
bitterly against it; a hot controversy is in 
early prospect. 
the armed 
sented, in some quarters, 
benefits, but under legislation to cover 
World War IL veterans only; they are said 


to oppose inclusion of the veterans in a 


Those in forces are repre- 


as wanting the 


new Social Security program applying to 
all workers. (Rep.). 


of Michigan, says he will sponsor a 


Senator Vandenberg 
sep 
arate law for such veterans. 

The program covering benefits for pros- 
pective veterans and civilians was intro- 
duced in Congress last June by Senator 
Wagner (Dem.). of New York, author of 
much New Deal reform legislation, and Rep- 
resentative Dingell (Dem.), of Michigan. 
Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana, is 
coauthor of the pending Wagner bill. 

Belief at that time was fairly general 
in Congress that the bills would be put 
to sleep in committee. That proved to be 
erroneous. President Roosevelt now is urg- 
ing expanded Social Security; Senator Wag- 
ner is asking for early hearings; Represent- 
ative Dingell says he wants action in a 
reasonable time. And labor organizations 
are pressing for enactment of the plan. 

Congressional leaders now have decided 
not to pigeonhole the proposal. 

Here are the chief changes proposed: 

Coverage would be extended to in- 
clude the self-employed, farm help, do- 
mestic servants, employes of nonprofit in- 
stitutions except ministers and members 
of religious orders, and State and _ local 
government employes not under existing 
pension systems. 

Unemployment benefits would be in- 
creased to a maximum of $30 weekly, after 
one week’s waiting period, with increased 
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allowances for dependents; period of pa 
ment may be extended under certain ; 
cumstances to 52 weeks. 

Old-age benefits would be increased to 
maximum of $120 monthly; minimum pa 
ments would be increased to $20 month 
fol 
dependent 


single persons, $30 for workers wij 
60 more ol 

Permanent disability payments woul 
be paid workers who are permanently dj 


wives years or 


abled before reaching the retirement 4 
at same rates as old-age benefits: Jun 


sum payments to surviving spouses f 








SENATOR WAGNER 
Building a postwar shelter 


death from disability would be increase 
rehabilitation of disabled workers, whe 
possible, would be provided, with the Ge 
ernment paying all expenses. 

Temporary disability for illness or it 
jury would entitle workers to receive wee 
ly payments of the same amount as 
employment benefits for a maximum of * 
weeks; 12 weeks’ pay, at the same rate 
would be given to women workers qualify- 
ing for maternity leave. 

Medical care would be provided, under 
an elaborate system to be directed by th 
General of the Public Heal 
Service, to all workers and their families, 1 
cluding services of consultants and speci 
would be pt 


Surgeon 


ists; laboratory service 
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EVER before in history has any one city 
assumed the importance which Washing- 
ton occupies today. 

It is the key city of our whole gigantic war 
program... the military, political and economic 
center upon which, at this moment, the eyes 
of the world are turned. 


Its prominence in national and international 
affairs has created a new and expanded need for 
transportation to and from all parts of the na- 
tion, by land and by air. And, at this time, 
United Air Lines considers it a privilege to ex- 
tend its service from the Main Line Airway 
right into Washington’s National Airport. 

This new route will provide rapid and direct 
passenger, mail and express service, via the 
pioneer Main Line Airway, linking the nation’s 
capital with Chicago and “Everywhere West.” 





United can now place its unequalled record of 
more than 250,000,000 miles of flying experi- 


THE MAIN 





NOW-MAINLINER SERVICE 
Tro WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Nation’s Capital Linked 
with Main Line Airway 


ence at the service of those vital military, 
government and civilian leaders upon whom 
the nation is depending for Victory. 

To these essential airline travelers, United 
pledges the same high standard of operating 
efficiency which it has maintained since its 
establishment as the nation’s first coast-to- 
coast airline 16 years ago. 








New, direct route to Washington, D.C. 








“ UNITED AIR LINES 


LINE AIRWAY 

















Cue Rover would be a cinch if you could equip him with 
a “walkie-talkie” set... and you might even teach him to reply, 
once he caught the spirit of the thing! 

But, whatever its application after the war, the portable short- 
wave receiving-sending set will be electrically operated. And 
electrical circuits call for dependable connectors. Cannon Con- 
nectors will undoubtedly play an important role in all after-the 
war electrically operated communication equipment because 
they are proving their merit today wherever dependability is of 


paramount importance. 







This Cannon Connector becomes an integral part of a car- 
buretor primer cap for aircraft engines. Cannon Plugs are 
used in thousands of different places on all types of Ameri- 
can aircraft as well as on ships, guns, tanks and radios 


wherever good electrical connections must be assured. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


CANNON 
ELECTRIC 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 





Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





vided, also such necessary appliances as 
eyeglasses, etc. Workers could select their 
own family doctors, who would “be free 
to go in or stay out of the system.” 
Hospital care to cover all illness (ex. 
cept tuberculosis and mental ailments 
would be provided for workers and depend. 
ents for 30 days annually, “with a possibk 
maximum of 90 days if experience proves 
that the insurance fund can afford it.” 
All qualified hospitals would be eligibk 
to participate, would receive from $3 to &% 
a day for each patient hospitalized. 
“Freedom of medical practice is care- 
fully safeguarded,” Senator Wagner says 
Personal 


patient 


relations between doctor and 
would be promoted, the plan's 
sponsors assert, but many physicians deny 
this, and an organized campaign against 
the plan has been started by some doctors, 

Demobilized service men would be giv. 
en the above benefits under the Wagner. 
Dingell bill. They also would be given full 
credits toward their own and their wives’ 
old-age insurance to cover the entire pe- 
riod of their military service. Upon de- 
mobilization, they would receive up to 
$30 a week unemployment insurance for 
a possible maximum of 52 weeks; if dis. 
abled partially or permanently, they would 
be eligible for benefit payments during 
their disability. Hospital and medical care 
also would be available for service men 
and their families for one year after de- 
mobilization. 

The pay-roll tax, which now is 1 per 
cent each for worker and employer, would 
be raised to 6 per cent for each to finance 
the expanded program. It is estimated that 
the increase would result in an additional 
tax of $5,000,000,000 a year on pay rolls. 
However, unless the old-age benefit rate 
of 1 per cent on worker and employer 
should be “frozen” again before next Jan- 
uary, the rate will rise then to 2 per cent 
for each under present law. 

Advocates of the expansion program as- 
sert that it has caught the popular fancy: 
that pressure for its adoption is increasing 
daily; that the plan is a big step toward 
one of the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter—Freedome from. Want; and_ that 
would face a storm of public 
criticism if it failed to approve the mail 


Congress 


provisions of the plan. 

assert that the program 
would constitute a capital levy of ruinous 
magnitude on U.S. that, even 
with the 12 per cent pay-roll tax, the plan 
would be underfinanced; and that, should 
Congress enact a bill, a dominant 
bureaucracy would be created which would 
end free enterprise in the U.S. and alter 
the whole way of American life. 


Opponents 


business; 


such 


Congress, now in recess, is saying little. 
but thinking hard. It is on the spot. In- 
dividual members recoil from the ordeal 
of a roll-call vote for or against the pla 
just before primary elections. 

But apparently the dilemma cannot b 
avoided. 
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Op Rentucky Tavern is due 
r 72 years the same family has 
dicta 





@d the character of this fine liquor.... 


There is only one better buy in bonds—War Bonds! 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON © 100 PROOF © GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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TODAY, When Metal 
Is Scarce... 


Because of their LIGHTNESS, Boots 
Nuts, through their use on airplanes 
alone, save hundreds of tons of pre- 
cious metal and millions of dollars 
for Uncle Sam. Boots Self-Locking 
Nuts not only protect all types of 
AIRCRAFT, but are used on RADIO 
INSTALLATIONS, AUTOMOTIVE PARTS, 
and a wide variety of industrial ap- 
plications, as well. 


TOMORROW, these lighter, tougher 
Boots Nuts will protect your AUTO- 
MOBILE, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR, 
WASHING MACHINE, VACUUM 
CLEANER and other household appli- 
ances. They will lengthen the efficient 
service of industrial, farm and office 
machinery. Proof against vibration, 
corrosion and Boots 
Nuts prolong efficiency wherever 


temperature, 


they are used. 


thes 


NUT CORPORAT 


- 
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BOOTS LENGTHEN THEIR STRIDE 


Protective umbrellas of carrier-based planes must have both altitude 
and range. 

An air umbrella should be able to attain great altitude. In addition, 
its planes must have fuel enough to patrol vast areas of hostile 
ocean, That these aircraft are able to meet both requirements ts due 
in important measure to the lightness of Boots all-metal, self-locking 
nuts. Because Boots Nuts are lighter than other nuts, the weight they 


save can be utilized for extra gasoline—or ammunition. 


Lighter Boots Nuts can “take it,” too, No plane vibration can 
loosen them. They withstand the corrosive action of salt water, oil 
or chemicals. They can be used over and over. They literally “out- 
last the plane.” In addition, their easy application materially reduces 
repair and maintenance time. These nuts, used on every type of U.S. 


aircraft, meet the exacting specifications of all government agencies. 


“They Fly With Their Boots on— Lighter” 
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OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, 
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WHY LABOR 


Reluctance of workers in 
civilian industries to 
transfer to war jobs 


Washington is talking more and more 
loudly, more and more persistently, of the 
possibility of a law to draft men and 
women for work in the war production 
plants. The reason for this development 
is that the nation has been unable to 
mobilize the number of workers that it 
needs. And its man-power needs are con- 
stantly increasing, scheduled to grow as 
each month passes. 

This shortage of labor already has cut 
production schedules of aircraft in 
Pacific Coast plants, make 
most of the Army’s vitally necessary 
four-motored bombers. It has reduced 
tire production. Seven new aluminum 


which 


plants were unable to open because 
they lacked workers to operate them. 
Unless several million new munitions 
workers can be found, officials fear 
that production will fall far short of 
schedules in the next year. 

Lack of man power is a new prob- 
lem for the United States. For years, 
this country suffered from an over- 
supply of labor, a surplus that cost 
heavily in payments to the unem- 
ployed, one which presented for years 
a seemingly insoluble problem. But 
wartime pressures have changed that 
situation. The problem has been re- 
versed. 


—_ 


The present situation and its conse- 
quences affect many persons in a very 
personal way. Employers in all fields, 
long pinched for men, find their diffi- 
culties multiplying. Men in civilian 
industries are under increasing pres- 
sure to shift to war work, even if that 
shift means migrating to new com- 
} munities. The draft act has been con- 
verted into an instrument for foreing 
young men with or without families 
into the munitions plants. Many thou- 
sands are trying uncertainly to gauge 
the future, asking what the real situa- 
tion is, and what it means for them. 
Let’s see what the facts are, examin- 
ing first of all the usual sources of 
man power and what has happened to 
them: 

The unemployed. The unemployed 
lave ceased to exist as a source of 
additional man power. For years, men 
out of work constituted a vast labor 
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IS SCARCE 


reservoir upon which industry could draw 
as it needed. In 1940, there were 9,000,000 
jobless. The armed services and industry 
have taken 8,000,000 of them. One million 
unemployed is considered an_ irreducible 
minimum because always there are idle 
workmen in process of changing jobs and 
a residue of unemployable persons. 
Labor from the farms. 


Farmers and 


their employes are draft-proof, and few of 
these can be expected to chance induction 
into the Army by seeking city jobs. Like 
the unemployed, the farm population, es- 
pecially in poorer farming sections, usual- 
ly has been a prolific source of factory Ja- 
bor when factory labor was needed. Farm 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Armed Forces and Industry Absorb 8,000,000 Jobless Since 1940 


folk flocked to the munitions centers early 
in the war. They flocked back to the farm 
again when agricultural labor was given 
an automatic draft deferment. 

Women. Some 5,000,000 women have 
gone to work since 1940. In the early war 
months, more than 160,000 sought and 
found jobs each month. The rate now has 
fallen to 20,000 monthly, The reasons for 
the decline: 

Most women readily willing to go to 
work have found work. 

Others see no necessity for working as 
their husbands are making good money. 

Recent war successes have left an im- 
pression with some women that the real 


war crisis and that 


was over any 
national necessity for their work was 
ended. 

Nevertheless, there still are more 


than 4,000,000 women under 45, free 
of small-child responsibilities, who 
could go to work. As a group, women 
are the principal remaining source of 
new workers. But, as noted, only those 
who are reluctant to work remain. 
Men idle by choice. High wages 
and patriotic considerations have 
drawn into the war plants a large 
number of men who would not ordi- 
narily be looking for such jobs. They 
include unsuccessful professional men, 
men who had retired, men with small 














private incomes and plain peacetime 
loafers. But, as with the women, a 
year and a half of war has exhausted 
this group as a source of labor supply. 

Man-power exhaustion. Thus, 
America has scraped both the bottom 
and sides of its barrel of readily avail- 
able man power. Because most groups 
that ordinarily form the labor supply 
have been absorbed, additional man 
power can be found only with the 
greatest difficulty. And yet, more 
must be provided if Army, Navy and 
munitions schedules filled 
in the coming year. 

Future demands. The Army wants 
2,000,000 more men by July, 1944. 
War industries must have 1,900,000 
additional. That is a total of 3,900,000 
men and women needed in the year 
ahead, despite the present shortage. 

As the Government has charted the 
situation, 2,600,000 men and women 
are expected to transfer from civilian 
industries to the munitions plants, 


are to be 








Werner in Chicago Sun 


. . . FORCE THIS BALANCE ON MAN POWER? 


and another 700,000 will be provided 
by youngsters who reach working age. 
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But the 3,300,000 thus provided still leaye § young 
a deficit of 600,000 workers to be obtained in Det 
from women and men not ordinarily em. effect. 
ployed, and not now looking for jobs. tions 
In addition, this statistical summary § dig C 
contains several practical flaws, flays & tinued 
which the War Manpower Commission § Some 
readily agrees are present: they « 
Men wanted on the spot. Most of the jobs, 
additional munitions workers are neede plants 
in the big war production centers, in g Em 
dozer. or so cities. But the men and wome, § that | 
who transfer from civilian industry, and labor 
those who come of working age, are seat sential 
tered all over the land. For them, taking J 5*™ 
a munitions job means moving the family } ™4Y ‘ 
a costly process, to an overcrowded cit; But 
with no assurance of adequate or eve) neede 
passable living quarters. This they are re § fers f 
fusing to do. quest 
Conditions in several big centers, in fact he 1s | 
already have reached such a stage that §° PY 
WMC, contrary to its general program, Mig 
is sending no more outside workers there worke 
Exodus from civilian industry? Workers vad pl 
in civilian industries are showing little shipys 
inclination to transfer to war industries. craft 
Some look ahead to the postwar era and 4% re 
AIR C IRGC US f, want to be sure of jobs then. Others have ‘= 


“ANXIOUS AXIS” 





Stupendous, colossal, In time to make 4 
relentless, devastat- a certain convoy, 
ing and terrifying. they came up with 

Circus superlatives the answer. It is the 9 


cannot begin to de- 

scribe the greatest aerial show on 
earth. In astronomical numbers its 
daring performers move on across 
oceans, seas, islands, and continents 
to give final performances in Rome, 
in Berlin and in Tokyo. 

How a show so great can be so 
mobile is an absorbing story in itself. 
Some of it can now be told. Combat 
hangars for instance... how can they 


Butler Combat Han- 
gar so simply engineered that ninety 
inexperienced soldiers can erect a 
130x160 foot unit in 18 hours on sand 
or ice or uneven terrain. The parts 
that form its columnless, hinged arch, 
steel frame, bundle so compactly they 
are loaded into air transports and 
flown in. On a system of pulleys and 
ropes its flame-proofed, bomb-resilient 
canvas envelope is raised and sus- 


















keep up with a battle front that jumps pended under the steel frame. Over -_ 
an ocean or a sea over-night? the framework camouflage or an outer —Acme It 
That very problem was put to Butler wall of steel or wood may be attached LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
engineers and skilled craftsmen while for greater protection and comfort. — ; To 
they were running a 3-shift production ‘ seniority rights they do not want to jeop- 
id. agen aren I é Tomorrow . . . Modern ardize. Reluctance to change is general, plant: 
line on steel mats which hook together Airports Will Mark The even where So tlection ic eee, See 
and in a few hours make an airfield Thriving Communities. ge ape pops ete neg neal 
runway; while they were up to their ' United States Employment Service recent- we 
ays : :, Prong Awarded Kansas City Plant ly urged 6,000 Baltimore workers to chan the ni 
ears in the production of a complete BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY AO AE sheen sha 00. | 
ree eesti : . from nonessential to essential jobs, within . 
array of portable steel buildings for KANSAS CITY 3, MO. a ed. Exper: imor 
ai - allie tution Gem mafinal GALESBURG, ILL. | MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. the city area. Only 100 complied. Expen- 
airports and gasoline tanks for refuel- ; r but 
; Rann aml entned wale Seles Offem—W auhinanen, Mow Yosh, Chtenas, Adios ence has been the same in other cities it t 
spt AY a — cage, Ast . 
ing warp anes ana mechanized untts. an reveport. Export ce 0 ichigan cago Drafting fathers. To overcome such re- oe 
luctance, Selective Service is trying to #pleye: 
N WwW soe PLANNIN FOR PEACE . eet TT . 7 : . 
ne eae yom G force into munitions factories men ol The 
draft age who have received dependency produ 
deferments. Unless these men switch from ands 
nonessential to essential work, the alterna- Jt, | 
ve ote T PRO vw & & tive is service in the Army. Contrary to In 
5 EEL cTs expectations, this order caused no rush of emple 
STEEL BUILDINGS...TANKS (Storage, Processing and Doonapoce -. 2032 ane 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC AU 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS | 50 THE UNITED STATES NEWS G 
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young fathers to war jobs. Personnel men 
in Detroit said the order had no noticeable 
effect. In Los Angeles, only 41 job applica- 
tions were filed as a consequence. At three 
big Chicago war plants, applications con- 
tinued to be received at their usual rate. 
Some young men were inquiring whether 
they could hold their present nonessential 
jobs, work part time in the munitions 
plants and still escape the draft. 
Employers are coming to the conclusion 
that they can expect no great influx of 
labor as the result of fathers seeking es- 
sential work to escape the draft. At the 
same time, they fear that the father draft 
may deprive them of some key officials. 
But the bare figures on man power 
needed, the difficulty of obtaining trans- 
fers from industry to industry, and the 
question of producing the worker where 
he is needed still understate the man-pow- 
er problem. 

Migration and labor turnover. War 
workers constantly are shifting from plant 
to plant, and from city to city. Higher 
shipyard wages draw some men from air- 
craft factories. The prospect of better liv- 
ing conditions or higher wages draws others 
from war center to war center. 


MacGovern in New York Post 
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TO FREEZE OR NOT TO FREEZE 


To illustrate: Pacific Coast aircraft 
plants hired 150,000 new workers in a 
recent six-month period. Within the same 
yeriod 138,000 of their employes quit. So 
he net gain in employment was only 12, 
00. In a two-month period, 14 big Bal- 
more plants hired 23,300 new workers, 
mt their net increase was only 2,830. 
Such shifts mean that thousands of em- 
jloyes are idle for days and even weeks. 
The cumulative effect is to deprive war 
production of the output of many thou- 
ands of men daily. Unnecessary time is 
ost, too, in training employes. 

In addition, the small net gain in total 
employment derived from hiring thou- 




















Not weight but method 


makes a light load 


The massive planer bed and the empty oil drum 
are far apart on the weight scale. But both are light 
loads in that they are easy to lift with Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope Braided Safety Slings.* Developed in 
peacetime, these flexible slings with the stamina of 
wire rope have been widely chosen in their own 
right — for their convenience . . . their soft grip... 
their light weight and lack of bulk. Today, their 
fiber-like adaptability and economical use of steel 
are helping to bridge material shortages by carry- 
ing extra burdens. For a pick-up in war production, 
investigate Yellow Strand Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


B & B’s Army-Navy "'E” Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 


Braided SAFETY SLINGS* 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WIRE ROPE 





WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCE: SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
*Patents: U. S., 1475659, 1524671, 2142641, 2142642; Canadian, 252874, 258068 
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sands of workers would make it appey 


that the Government’s figures on the to. 
tal of men and women to be mobilize 
must be revised upward. 

The War Manpower Commission, unde; 
Paul V. McNutt and Executive Directo, 
Lawrence A. Appley, says positive meas. 
ures, perhaps by legislation, to reduce yp. 
desirable taken. And 
at the War Manpower Commission, ther 
a ‘labor 


migration must be 
is more and more discussion of 
draft act. 

National service legislation. Legisla. 
tion of this nature has encountered wide. 
spread opposition in Congress and through. 
The Roosevel 
hesitant about 
but never has closed 
the door to that possibility 

Most discussed is a labor-draft bill by 
Representative Wadsworth (Rep.), of Nes 
York, and Senator Austin (Rep.), of Ver. 
mont. More will be heard of this measure 


out the country up to now. 
Administration has 
such law, 


been 


proposing 


when Congress reconvenes and an effort 
is made to undo the order to draft fathers 
engaged in nonessential work. 
Summing up. In view of all the diff. 
culties, few would say that estimated map. 
met on the basis of 
National service legis. 
not be the answer 
alternatives: Redu- 
tion of the personnel goals of the Army and 
Navy, 


duction 


power needs can be 
present procedure. 
lation may or may 
There are two other 


or revision downward of war pro- 


schedules. These questions wil 
provide one of the big controversies of the 


period just ahead. 























Maps in minutes... by Multilith 


Duplimat*) that thousands of businesses 


OU can’t expect even the Marines to 
know where every enemy gun, pillbox 
and tank trap is when they first land on a 
hostile shore. So they take a Multilith* 


machine with them. 


Right on the beach—as moment-by-mo- 
ment reports come from scouts—enemy 
positions are instantly drawn on a paperlike 
Multilith master, slipped onto the machine, 
and correct maps run off for quick dis- 


tribution, to save lives of fighting men. 


This is the same machine and the 


same paperlike master (called 


Multig 


TRAOI- MARA RIE 


are using to speed production schedules, 


save vital man hours and assure accuracy. 


You probably have in your office and 
factory a Multilith (or Multigraph* or 
Addressograph* which save in other equally 
important ways). Let us help you make sure 
you are getting all the uses and values 
these modern machines have for you. There 
is no obligation except the obligation we 
all have to produce everything we can as 
fast as we can for victory. Write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 
and all principal cities of the world. 

*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





“The fundamental principle of all nations will be that of co-operation.” 


Wings over the WORLD 
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What kind of post-war world are we fighting to create? Pan American's “Forum of the Future” 
has previously presented answers to this question by such leaders of world thought as 

John Dewey, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Jan Masaryk of Czechoslovakia and Ezequiel Padilla, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico. Here we present a view of the future from a 
distinguished statesman of another of our Latin American “Good Neighbors”—BRAZIL. 


“Respect for human personality... 


Co-operation between nations... 


these are the fundamentals of a lasting peace” 


_says OSWALDO ARANHA 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Brazil 


NE THING IS CERTAIN: exactly what the world 
O of tomorrow will be, no one can say. On the 
other hand, we do know at this time what the 
world of tomorrow will not be. 


It will not be, for example, a kingdom of brute 
force. 

It will not be a world where nations are reduced 
to slavery by a so-called “superior race,” and, 
finally, it will not be a world where self-centered 
peoples will be able to live in isolation. 

The fundamental principle of all nations will be 
that of co-operation. Within these nations there 
may be varying forms of government. But, as far 
as the common man is concerned, there is no deny- 
ing that the democratic system offers him all the 
means for— 


1. voluntary organization; 
2. organization in keeping with the main trend 
of history; 
8. organization which safeguards his traditions 
and his economic interests. 


When it comes to isolationists, they must be rec- 
ognized frankly for what they are—sufferers from 
the delusion that liberty can exist in one country 
at the expense of other countries. That is why col- 
lective societies will be so vital to world order be- 
cause only such groups will accord to other collec- 
tive societies the same right to Liberty which they 
themselves possess. 

However, to guarantee the survival of such so- 
cieties, it will be necessary to wipe out wars. 





Thus it comes about that our generation’s task and 
its duty is to conquer the anti-human and anti- 
social totalitarian tyrants. In addition, we must 
organize and guarantee a lasting peace, in kec ping 
with the will of the people. 


upon “respect for human personality,” will be able 
to establish such a peace, based on respect for the 
world’s collective societies. 


Only the democracies, since they are founded 


* * * 
FREE MEN AND FREE PEOPLES. Within these five 
short words are encompassed all our ideals of a 
“better world.” This is the world we of the Amer- 
icas dream about — the democratic world which 
will, without doubt, be. 


(Signed) 
>a \ ee FP od 
aA — > 


In the world of tomorrow —the world 
which Senhor Aranha predicts will “not be 
a kingdom of brute force” — much of the 
earth’s culture, science and goods will be distributed 
by global air transport. 

It is a fact that as airplanes grow in size, something 
very important happens . . . More “payload” (passen- 
gers and cargo) can be carried in relation to the plane’s 
total weight. This will materially help to bring passen- 
ger and cargo rates on the new, much larger Clippe rs 
within reach of average men and women in many lands, 

Today, of course, every Pan American facility—in- 
cluding the scientific data built up by 215,000,000 
miles of over-ocean flight—is at work for the govern- 
ment and military services of the United States. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


<< PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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NATION-WIDE SPORTS ACTIVITIES CON- 
TINUE TO FILL AMERICA’S RESERVOIR 
OF POWER FOR FIGHTING AND PRO- 
DUCTION. WE URGE THAT THE MOST 
CAREFUL CONSIDERATION BE GIVEN 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF ESSENTIAL 
SPORTS GOODS MANUFACTURE, THAT 
THE COUNTRY MAY NOT WEAKEN ITS 
BASIC SINEWS OF WAR ... THE PHYSI- 
CAL FITNESS OF OUR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Following a very active first year of 
varsity competition in basketball, 
baseball and football, Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station is now in 
the midst of a second year of base- 
ball competition that includes at 
least 14 games with major league 
clubs and games with most of the 
American Association teams to be 
played on home grounds. 


* * * 


University football coaches, faced with 
a dearth of experienced players, due to 
calls to the armed services, are now 
adopting the plan of making football 
players out of available men who have 


never played the game. 


* * * 


It is estimated that Americans in 
normal times play 60 million 
rounds of golf a year. Even under 
wartime restrictions it is expected 
that from 20 to 30 million rounds 
will be played this year. 


* * * 


Wilson’s ‘‘accurated’’ method of re- 
building used balls is a major factor in 
keeping alive this game which provides 
wartime physical conditioning and 
morale-building recreation for so many 
of America’s millions. 


Vs 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 








It’s Wilson TopDay 


-| IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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MORE SHIPS FOR HEMISPHERE: 


IMPACT OF U. S. 


Rupture of diplomatic relations between 


Bolivia and Chile is threatened by re- 
newed Bolivian insistence on an outlet 
to the Pacific Ocean. Bolivian President 


Enrique Penaranda is believed to have 
sought backing for this claim on his recent 
visit to the United States and other 
Hemisphere countries. However, no offi- 
Bolivian ambitions 
been indicated. On the contrary, Hemi- 
sphere nations are expected to mediate 
the dispute with a view to preventing a 
break. 

The United States has been almost ex- 
clusively dependent upon Bolivia for new 
tin the East Indian 


cial approval of has 


since seizure of 


mines by the Japanese. The completion 
at Texas City, Tex., of the first tin 


smelter in this country to refine Bolivian 
tin increased this dependence. A break 
Bolivia and Chile 
would cut off two of the three rail lines 
connecting the tin region with the Pacific 
Ocean. Thus, the U.S can be expected to 
exert every effort to prevent a break. 
Over these all the tin 
and other strategic materials (except for 
rubber, which is flown out through Brazil) 
contributed by Bolivia to the war effort. 
Argentina, dependent upon petroleum 
from Bolivia to offset former imports from 
the Caribbean region, also has shown in- 
terest in Bolivia’s claim on Chile. Foreign 
Minister Storni has conferred at length 
with the envoys of Bolivia, Chile and 
Brazil. Indications are that other coun- 
tries will take similar action to keep Bo- 
livia from further international conflicts. 
These already have cost Bolivia one-third 


in relations between 


railroads move 


of her territory, an area equivalent to 
South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Further terri- 
torial losses would only increase Bolivia’s 


Tennessee, 


economic problems. 


C1IO’s good neighbor plan. Organ- 
ized labor in this country is thinking in 
terms of closer relations with workers in 
other Western Hemisphere nations. Latest 
move is a CIO proposal to augment 
the staffs of United States diplomatic 
representatives abroad with labor-relations 
counselors. The CIO plan is to draw these 
men from the ranks of U.S. labor leaders. 
Consideration is being given to the pro- 
posal by State Department officials. 
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RATIONS 


Recent experience has convinced U.S. 
labor of the need for closer relations with 
other Hemisphere countries. Earlier this 
year a strike in Bolivian tin mines led to 
appointment of a joint U.S.-Bolivian com. 
mission to study labor conditions in jp. 
dustries that formed the backbone of the 
Bolivian economy and were important to 
the U.S. war effort. 

More recently in Mexico small indus. 
tries geared to U.S. war production were 
set up with funds and materials furnished 
largely by this country. Availability of 
skilled unskilled Mexico 
caused this move. Also, wages in Latin 
American countries are lower than in the 
U.S. Under the CIO plan, co-operation in 
solving war problems is expected to in- 
crease. 


and labor in 


The proposal is a step to strengthen re- 
lations with labor where it is already or- 
ganized, and to aid in the formation of 
labor groups where no organized move- 
ment now exists. 


More ships. Easing of the shipping 
situation is beginning to be felt by Hemi- 
sphere countries. Coffee stocks in the 
United States are back to normal, ending 
the need for rationing. Supplies of cocoa 
trebled in recent months and are 
approaching normal levels. Other imported 
foodstuffs, notably bananas, also are be- 
coming more plentiful. 

The increased number of ships available 
has led to discussions by the War Shipping 
Administration and War Production Board 
looking toward resumption of imports of 
molasses for production of industrial aleo- 
hol. Present plans are to assign sevel 
tankers, compared with a prewar normal 
of twenty, to bring molasses from Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic and Cuba 
to this country. 

Imports of molasses will permit alcohol 
producers to shift nearly 60 per cent of 
their capacity from grain to molasses. 
Such a move would serve to alleviate the 
grain stringency in this country and fur- 
ther increase Hemisphere export balances. 

Increased imports of petroleum from the 
Caribbean region also are expected as 4 
result of continued success of the antt 
submarine war and stepped-up construc 
tion of tankers, expected to total 200 
this year. 


have 
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Dedicated to the Flight Crews and 
Ground Personnel of the United Nations 





Hit} f the Cent s” ison the march down tne sky- 

de rt stem t $ aircraft produc- 
tion line Wi € mour g ft f« fYensive, each bomb 
that hits its rk is one re note in the dirge to be finally 








titled, “Uncor | Surrendei 

Leading the ning tity, qualit nd types of warplanes 
produce t n in 100,000 loval men omen of Doug! 
In six mi th plants, strategic: located from the Great Lakes 
tot Pac ( their crafts shy de otion to duty back 
up the skill and daring of the men who fly Douglas-built airplanes 
on eve front 

United Nations fighters and Douglas workers make up a Vic- 
tory Chorus in whose score are heard the roar of dive bombers 
and attack be ers; t t ‘ ur-engine long range 
precision bom ! one cargo and transport aircraft that 
are day and night “carrving the Ax to the Axis 

No pretty tune for our enemies, but an inspiration of hope and 


ssurance of liberation for the world! 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. * EL SEGUNDO, CALIF. 
CHICAGO * TULSA, OKLA. * OKLAHOMA CITY 
MEMEER, AIRCRATT 


WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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C-54 “Skymester’’ Combat 
Transport. Largest in production. 


DB-7 “Boston” and A-20 “Hovoc™ 
Attock Bomber, Night Fighter. 
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SANTA ONC A 

Here at Douglas headquarter of thousands of 
and women are kin 1 the clock 
recore bers of lavc Attack 
d C34 “Sk aster ombat Trans 

been termed the most viciot ‘ 

the r. The “Sk ter is the world’s 
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EL SEGUNDO 


The men and of Dougl t El Se © are 
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LONG BEACH 


TULSA 

D ss is the only manufacturer of be th types of 

American four-engine bombers. At Ty the produc- | 
t of B-24 “Liberator” bomb s elling as a rising 

tide. In additic the proud Okl nans who man | 
Douglas production lines are contributing their fall 

share of deadly A-24 “Dauntless” Dive Bombers. | 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


The men 











and women of Douglas lead the nation in 


building vitally needed cargo and troop transport air- 
planes. Devoted to the exclusive production of C47 
Skytr “and C-53 “Skytroopers,” Douglas Oklahoma 


City aircraftsmen take pride in producing the planes 


that are keeping our lifelines open throughout the globe. 


CHICAGO 
Located at the future “crossroads of the world” is the 
largest factory devoted exclusively to production of 
transport aircraft. “Sky- 
Combat Transports being assembled 
lefore completion of the plant. Now getting into full 
swing, Douglas will be turning out the world's 
largest standard transport at a yearly rate exceeding 
all transports in world airline use before Pearl Harbor, 


Here huge four-engine C-54 


master” were 


at Chicago 






WOULDN'T HITLER, HIROHTTIO 
& COMPANY LIKE TO KNOW? 


B-17F “Flying Fortress” high 
oltitude, long ronge Bomber. 


lond B-24 “Liberotor” high allti- 


twde long ronge Bomber. 








One place we like 


Neatly painted on the dirty-gray shoulder of a 
fighter plane ... one for each Jap plane destroyed... 
these little Jap flags are the favorite decoration of 
our fighting pilots. And they are appearing regularly. 
Four of them for every plane of ours that is lost, 
according to statistics. 

U. S. pilots are consistently out-thinking, out- 
flying, out-gunning the little yellow men. And our 
planes—the Grummans, the Corsairs, the Cobras, the 
Lightnings, and the Warhawks—every one of them 
seems to have proved itself a better all-round fighting 
plane than the Zero. 

We of Bethlehem are proud to say that we’ve been 
helping, from the first, in the production of power-plants 
for these aircraft. Cylinder sleeves, thrust-bearing 
liners, cams, gears, connecting rods, shafts, counter- 
weights, spacers, housings, brackets, and dozens of other 
forgings for fighter-plane and bomber-plane engines. 





to see Jap flags 


Bethlehem is also making steel for the ammunition 
used by our aerial fighters. Special steel of “‘music-wire 
quality” for machine-gun recoil mechanisms, bullet- 
core wire for millions of rounds of machine-gun am- 
munition, and shell-case steel for 20 mm. and 37 mm. 
aerial cannon. In addition, this company fabricated 
and erected the steel for many of the factories that now 
are turning out swarms of fighter planes. 

In the air, on the ground, and on the sea, Bethlehem 
steel is in the fight. Bethlehem facilities are completely, 
continuously engaged in producing weapons and mate: 
rials for the world-wide fighting fronts—and in meeting 
essential needs of the war-production front at home. 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Iremd of Axnerncam (Busiaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U.S. industry seems now to be bumping against the ceiling of its capacity. 

This means: If industry is to turn out more aircraft, more ships, etc., if 
services are to obtain more men, then something has to give, some industries are 
to be forced to get along with fewer men and civilians with fewer new goods. 

It has taken far longer than expected to reach this point of strain. That 
is because of the perfectly stupendous capacity to produce shown by U.S. industry. 

Official Commerce Department figures show this..... 

U.S. gross national product will reach $185,000,000,000 in 1943. That is 
about twice the 1929 product in the form of goods and services of all kinds. 

War will absorb about $88,000,000,000 of the total. That is not far from 50 
per cent. It compares favorably with the effort of other countries. 

Yet: After taking out other Government expenditures and outlays for other 
capital goods, there will remain nearly $90,000,000,000 for civilians. Business 
inventories will be drawn on for about $3,500,000,000 to make that total. 

That is a statistical picture of prosperity for civilians in the midst of 
war such as the world never before has seen. It testifies to industry's ability. 

The point is, however, that not much more can be squeezed out. If war gets 
more, then civilians must get less. That's true of industry and of individuals. 
It means that war finally is catching up with industry's capacity to produce. 























There's a warning of future trouble wrapped up in those figures. Trouble 
can come when war no longer absorbs $90,000,000,000 of effort annually, when a 
need will appear to find peacetime outlets for goods to replace war goods outlet. 

That isn't to be so simple. It is not a type of problem that solves itself. 

Point is that 11,000,000 men in service, 11,000,000 workers in war industry 
will not all find havens on farms, or in domestic service, or back in the home. 
U.S. industry's very productiveness becomes a major problem unless a means can 
be found to finance the purchase of a stupendous volume of civilian goods. 

We give you an insight into some of these problems on page 15. 











Father draft isn't to be a panacea for industry's present man-power problems. 

It simply is not creating the expected stampede into war jobs. 

Reasons why war industry is having its troubles include these..... 

1. Inertia and unwillingness to give up seniority, established connections, 
etc., in civilian industry. Idea that war may end adds to this factor. 

2. Unwillingness of more housewives to work as husbands are earning more. 

5. Diminished fear of the draft, now that it appears present draftees may 
not get into the fight. Army service assures (a) special pension benefits; (b) 
a promise of health insurance; (c) special consideration in Government jobs. 

4. Unwillingness to move to crowded war-industry communities, plus fear 
that war jobs may not last long in view of the turn taken in the war itself. 

More and more top officials are convinced that a national service act is 
the only answer to industry's present problems. Yet: Congress is balky on the 
whole idea of a labor draft. The White House is hesitant; but may act. 

















Industry has some of its own qualms about war business at this time, about 
taking vast new contracts when some old contracts are being canceled. 
There is growing worry about contract termination. 








(over) 
AUGUST 27, 1943 
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TREND 0: AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
















































But: The War Department hopes that it will not be so bad. It is set now with 
new regulations governing war-contract termination; is getting organized for what 
is the next big job--getting out of contracts entered into. 
Terminations to date are said to exceed in dollar total those of last year. 
Outlook based on experience in 1919-1920 is this..... ) 
Total terminations might be as much as $68,000,000,000 this time against | @ 
$7,500,000,000 last time. It all depends on the war length. { 
Army contracts will be most heavily canceled. 
Navy contracts will be more heavily canceled this time than last. } ye 
Maritime Commission cancellations would be large for Liberty-Victory ships. 
Yet: It should be remembered that, with the prospect of an end to the German Ez 
war before the Japanese war, cancellations may be staggered more than last time. 
In 1918, cancellation was immediate with the war end. 
Experience then showed the following: Claims filed were $3,900,000,000 on 
$7,500,000,000 of contracts. And: About $500,000,000 was paid on these claims. i 
Official idea now is that industry will find, as with renegotiation, that { 
the anticipation is worse than the realization in contract termination; that ; 
there will be every effort by Government to be fair in treating claims. 
However: Claims must be thoroughly supported. There will be no tendency 
to accept exorbitant claims or to be lax in guarding the Government interest. 




















As to renegotiation.....Army's Maurice Karker makes these points..... 

Army asks no change in renegotiation law except: (1) increase in exemption 
limit from $100,000 to $500,000; (2) power to require contractors to submit 
their records and reports. Renegotiators are satisfied otherwise. 

Postwar reserves are an issue for Congress to decide. They will be taken 
under consideration by Congress. But: Army view is a trifle cool; is not even : 
enthusiastic about the idea of reserves for severance pay when war stops. . 

Army has settled 3,913 renegotiation cases; has 5,352 in progress. More 
than 500 cases have been settled in the last two weeks, showing speed. 

So: Period of uncertainty, of big refunds and price reductions, soon should 
be ended. Of companies renegotiated, about 60 per cent were found to have made 
an excessive profit in the eyes of renegotiators. Average of profits was between 
16 and 17 per cent of sales, before taxes, for companies with excessive profit. 

General view is that the worst is over in the renegotiation task. 





pT ea 











In some of the other fields of interest..... 

Rubber: British interests are suggesting that rubber at 8 cents a pound, de- 
livered, should be a fair postwar price. It was 20 cents before the war. 

Synthetic rubber: August output will run above 20,000 tons. That's about 
half of current over-all rubber consumed each month. 

Tires: Production is under estimates owing (1) to man=-power shortages; (2) 
to shortage of tire cords, again due to man-power shortage. 

Lend-Lease: Manufacturers who have been wondering where the things they are 
making end up can know that about 19,000 tanks, 22,000 aircraft, probably 100,000 
motor vehicles have been shipped under Lend-Lease. That explains quite a bit. 

Inflation gap: Theory of the inflation gap no longer dominates thinking of 
officials. This was the theory of the "gap" between income of workers and the | 
volume of goods and services for sale. Latest view is that this is not a good 
measure of inflation forces, since surplus funds are tending to lie idle. 











As OPA administration of prices is shaping up: | 

Six out of seven professors in top positions are to be replaced by busi- 
nessmen. 

Intent to control profits through price control is disclaimed. 

Some method of grade labeling will be supported. 

Voluntary co-operation will be stressed, with little crackdown except on 
flagrant violators of ceilings. 
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ONE CORNER OF THE 
SECOND FRONT 


In this co-ordinated action by U. S. forces, tanks 
advance, followed by infantry, covered by 
artillery and an air umbrella. Fletcher Pratt, noted 
military authority, helped us prepare the picture. 


Large quantities of our weapons and equipment 
on every battle front are made by Westinghouse. 
On the production front Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning and Industrial Refrigeration provide 
correct conditions of temperature, Senenbdley and 
air cleanliness to make possible uniform quality, 
high precision, fewer rejections, faster output. 


After the war, a thousand new-day needs will 
be met with Westinghouse “Conditioning”. Bet- 
ter products at lower cost, greater year-round 
comfort, better living for all. 


Westinghouse success with widely varied 
“Conditioning” problems is based on years of 
experience. The exclusive hermetically - sealed 
compressor assures economy, dependability, long 
life. Inquiries are invited from producers of 
war equipment and from postwar planners. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
683 Page Boulevard, Springfield, Mass. 















PRAISE THE AMMUNITION— 
that does its job because the shot 
has been tested by plunging alter- 
nately in boiling and refrigerated 
liquid baths. If defects exist, this 
shock test makes them visible. 









ACK-ACK MADE ACCURATE. 
For perfect fit, intricate matching 
parts of antiaircraft gunfire direc- 
tors are gaged and assembled at 


_ constant temperature and humidity 


maintained by air conditioning. 











VICTORY WALLOP. Garand rifle 
parts fit perfectly because they 
are inspected with precision gages, 
which are kept accurate by regular 
checking against master gages, in 
rooms held at specified temperature 
by air conditioning. 








“SHIFT FIRE TO RIGHT.” In the 
manufacture of vital radio and 
telephone parts, such as electronic 
tubes, relays and delicate instru- 
ments, air conditioning speeds pro- 
duction by controlling tempera- 
ture, dust and humidity. 





Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T 


Westinghouse, 7/2 (/nlilioning 


GEARED TO A THOUSAND WARTIME 


EED 











FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





_ People_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Chester Bowles, the new general man. 


ager of the Office of Price Administratig, 
has cut out a difficult task for himself 


Mr. Bowles is trying to make OPA popu- 


lar. He wants to convince consumers tha} 


they should enjoy rationing. He wants ¢ 
make businessmen believe that they lik 
price controls. 


Whatever the obstacles, Mr. Bowles ;; 


proceeding with energy and determination 
To all intents and purposes, he is runnin 


OPA now. Prentiss Brown, the Price Ad. 


ministrator, remains in nominal charge 
But Mr. Bowles’s ideas on policy and ad. 
ministration, involving drastic changes jp 
some cases, are being put into practice, 

That makes Mr. Bowles’s ideas impor. 
tant to everyone who buys or sells, fron 
the corporation executive to the housewife 
What are those ideas? 

Enforcement. There is a big difference 
between enforcement and compliance 





—Acme 


Chester Bowles and Prentiss Brown 


Committees within industrial and busines 
groups to promote voluntary compliance 
are more important than enforcement in- 
vestigators. There is no point in “hounding 
honest retailers.” Compliance committee 
can win their co-operation, with crackdow: 
enforcement reserved for the “really bad 
eges.” The latter, Mr. Bowles estimates al 
less than 5 per cent of the total. 
Organization. Mr. Bowles rapidly 
simplifying OPA’s complicated and top 
heavy organization and procedures. He is 
cutting the over-all direction to five or si 
divisions, including food, retailing, indus 
try, industrial materials, and fuel. And he 
intends to put a businessman in charge 0 
each. Instead of arbitrarily refashioning 
OPA, he is tailoring the new organization 
to fit the abilities of the new men he’ 
able to bring in for top executive posts. 
In pre-Bowles days, hardware prices 
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WHAT'S SO SECRET 


Must a dispensing machine be only a dispenser? 

Why not make it a selling machine? Make it a magnet 
for the nickels, dimes and quarters that automatically re- 
lease the soft drinks, confections, cigarettes, handkerchiefs, 
sandwiches, fruit, golf balls, cosmetics or other products 
that may be for sale. 

How? With glass, of course. Modern Libbey-Owens- 
Ford glass. Take advantage of the unequalled transparency 
of glass to display the merchandise attractively . . . to 
dramatize the dispensing mechanism in operation. Capital- 
ize the modern properties of glass to protect the merchan- 
dise—keep it fresh or new, appealing or appetizing. 

If the dispenser must be refrigerated, there is modern 
glass that insulates. If fading of the product is a factor, 
there’s glass that will provide protection. If excessive heat 
from the sun is harmful, there’s heat absorbing glass. 


Then there’s safety glass, decorative glass, and a tempered 





ABOUT A DISPENSING MACHINE ? 


glass that’s stronger than many metals... . in fact, there’s 
a glass that answers practically every problem. 

You can obtain glass in flat sheets, bent shapes, or 
laminated to another material. You can have it colorful, 
or color-free. Your name or sales slogan can be perma- 
nently etched or coated on its glistening surface. 

The use of glass in a dispensing machine is typical of 
how glass can be employed to make any product or struc- 
ture better, more efficient or salable. 

Possibilities for the use of glass today are practically 
limitless. While research has multiplied its useful qualities, 
keep in mind its natural characteristics: one of the most 
chemically stable of all materials; more dimensionally 
stable, too; surface among the hardest and smoothest in 
the world; nonporous; acid-resisting; unusually resistant 
to abrasion; unequalled weathering qualities. 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. Won't you write 
us about any use that interests you? That’s the way tu 
really find out. Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1883 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio, 











LIBBEY°-OWENS:-FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 














Private Pringle is a lot of people—an 
endless column of young men and women 
in U. S 

appetite th. 


‘med forces—with a husky 
calls for tens of thousands 
of meals every day in Fred Harvey 


restaurants, hotels and dining cars. 


Add to that our tremendously in- 
creased wartime civilian patronage... 
plus the serious difficulties brought on 
by food rationing and the scarcity of 
help ...and you can see why we have 


our hands full these days. 


Despite these things we do our best 


to give prompt service to everyone— 





Copyright 1943, Fred Harvey, Chicago 


the armed forces and civilians as well. 
When that’s impossible, we’re sure you 


agree Private Pringle comes first. 


Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—appreciate 
your good-humored understanding of 
this situation. We promise you the old- 
time Fred Harvey hospitality will be back 
again —just as soon as the war is won. 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private Pringle 
in various branches of 


the U.S. armed forces, 





Grad Parvrey 


RESTAURANTS » SHOPS « HOTELS + DINING 


,3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE 


CARS 


PACIFIC COAST 





went through 12 divisions. He is confining 
them to one. There was a vast number of 
department store regulations. Mr. Bowle; 
hopes to cut them to three or four. 

Professors. Mr. Bowles followed the 
congressional command to remove college 
professors from policy-making _ positions 
But he retained two professors in advison 
capacities. And he is opposed to the bay 
on professors and hopes Congress yj 
rescind it. Mr. Bowles says he never say 
that “did not have to yy 
economists.” He believes that OPA is } 
exception. 


a business 


Profits. Curtailing profits is distineth 
not in OPA’s province, in Mr. Bowles. 
Profit matter of 
taxation, a question for the Treasury an 


estimation. control is a 
Congress to settle. However, if an industy 
asks for Mr. Bowles be. 
OPA has a clear right to ask hoy 
much money that industry is making, 
Price roll-back. Retail prices can }e 
rolled back and will be reduced “soone; 
than most people think.” The objective se 


increased prices, 


lieves, 


by Congress is restoration of the price 
level of Sept. 15. 


come down 1 per cent in June and Juk 


1942. These prices hay 


August will show another drop. At present 
they are 3 per cent above the Sept. 1 
1942. objective. Mr. Bowles cited th 
figures to show progress that has been 
mace 

New rationing. So far as Mr. Bowles 
knows, no more articles or items are to bk 
rationed, with the possible exception of 
coal. OPA is trying to avoid putting that 
fuel on the list. New orders putting the 
mines on a 48-hour week will help. 

Grade labeling. Grade labeling of some 
nature is necessary, in Mr. Bowles’s opin- 
ion, to prevent charging first-grade prices 
for second or third-grade qualities. Prices 
controlled, Mr. Bowles says 
without controlling what is in the product 
But ideas on this subject 
crystallize. 

Gasoline. Mr. Bowles stubbed his toe, 
first thing, on gasoline. Eastern motorists 


cannot be 


have yet t 


got an idea the pleasure-driving ban woul 
be lifted at once. Criticism welled up wher 
it developed that the ban would continue 
However, the hope is that pleasure driving 
can be permitted about September 1, wit 
a half-gallon increase in the East over th 
present 1.37-gallon basic weekly rationing 
But B and C coupons are not to be raise 
above their 2.5-gallon value in the East 

Mr. Bowles, himself. Personally, Mr 
Bowles is a warmly human individual, in- 
formal and friendly, given to easy Col- 
versation liberally sprinkled with slang 
expressions. He bubbles with ideas. Thes 
ideas, applied in Connecticut, where Mr 
State OPA Administrator 
made that State a bright spot in the get- 
eral OPA picture. He hopes they now will 
brighten the picture generally, that he can 
succeed where Leon Henderson eand M: 
Brown brought OPA criticism and unpopt- 
larity. 


Bowles was 
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‘Ever see that movie of a mongoose 
fighting a cobra? 

Then you know what an Avis battle- 
ship is up against when it tries to parry 
the lightning thrust of a Yankee P-T 
boat. 

Some day we can tell you what 
Houdaille* makes for these swift little 
avengers of the deep. And for the Amer- 
ican-made planes that have seized com - 
mand of the air from our enemies. And 
what Houdaille is making for United 
Nations’ motorized equipment—from 


the amazing jeep to the heaviest 


eX 
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truck, tank or motorized field piece. 

But all we can say now is that. on 
every battle-front—on land. sea and in 
the air—Houdaille is doing its full part 
to insure quick and absolute victory. 
And that, out of this experience of war, 
Houdaille engineers and craftsmen are 
learning to do many things better than 
they have been done before. 

Things, which in days to come, will 
change favorably the pattern of Ameri- 
can life. 

4 new world is in the making—and 


Houdaille is sitting in on its design. 


HOUDAILLE - HERSHEY CORPORATION 


General Executive Offices — Detroit 
* 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


craft, railway, maritime, electrical refrigeration, radio, and other industries. 


PLANTS AT: Buffalo, N. Y. « Cheektowaga. N. Y. « Jackson. Mich. « Detroit. Mich. ¢ Chicago. UL, 
Decatur, Il. « North Chicago, Il. « Muskegon, Mich, « Oshawa, Ont., Canada 








* Pronounced 


“HOO-DYE” 














Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin& Co., NEw YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Another Ship 
On Her Way 


WITH 


SEDGWICK EQUIPMENT 


Vessel after vessel, large and small, 
warship and cargo boot, is in ser- 
vice today fitted with dependable 
Sedgwick equipment. Sedgwick- 
built Ammunition Hoists for the gun 
crews, giant Elevators for the 
planes on aircraft carriers, Galley 
Dumb Waiters for food service, 
and Roto-Drive Lifts for special 
jobs —all are contributing their 
part in making American-built 
vessels the most efficient afloat 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS - ROTO-LIFTS 





If you are returning from your va- 
cation in the next few weeks or for 
any other reason wish to change 
your address, please notify The 
United States News af once. 
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POWER MOWERS 
aS £9 
Ye wor’ 
TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 





ESSEX HOUSE © 
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USE Stop at Essex House 
es —where business 
1} centers end and the 
Park begins... it’s | 
cool, comfortable, 
convenient, quiet. 


Room and Bath from $6 
2 and 3 Room Suites 
by Season and Year 


Oscar Wintrab 
Managing Director 




















160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, N. Y. 


1 block from subway stations 





“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 


ment and suggestions are invited. Thos 


not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 


initials used, should be so marked. 


Ration Plan for Politics 
Sir:—Many articles are rationed. Why 
not ration politics for the duration? Bug. 
ness is not as usual. Why politics? All of 
us should be all out for an early, ever. 


lasting peace. Personal ambition for of. 


fice must stand aside for common good 
Those in office should be returned unop. 
posed. No violation of principles for which 
we fight is involved. Our thoughts, ou 
energies, our prayers and our dollars should 
be devoted exclusively to winning the war, 
Politics has no place in a country at war, 


Donaldsonville, La. W. L. 


Demobilize Students First? 
Sir:—The question a great many par 
ents would like answered is: What about 
the thousands of boys in the 18-year age 
group who were permitted to finish hig! 
school before induction and who had 
planned to enter college this autumn? 
If these boys are in service for a cov- 
ple of vears, they would not be reluctant 
about entering college and graduating at 
the age of approximately 24. But, if they 
have to take the place of men who have 
been in service for a greater length of time, 
they would then be too old to enter college, 
Has there been any thought given to de- 
mobilization of the youth, or will there be 
any setup whereby those who wish 
continue their education may apply fo 
discharge at the conclusion of hostilities? 


Detroit, Mich. R.C.W 


* * % 


Concern Over Renegotiation 


Sir:—I am terribly concerned about the 
tendency in Washington gradually to take 
over everything through bureaucratic cor 
trol. Of course, there are other thing 
vastly more important than money, but 
I believe the renegotiation law is a gool 
illustration of how the life and death of it 
dustry is almost in the hands of a smal 
committee or group of renegotiators who 
can put their own limit on what a concem 
can be able to make, and, by keeping profits 
down to a limit below a reasonable on, 
make it impossible for the industry to pre 
vide for the rehabilitation and revamping 
that is going to be necessary after running 
their machinery to death on three shifts 


Durham, N.C. K. P.1 
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This Azzerson-Llectric Device 
Pioneered the Use of 4osors on 
Home Heating Equipment ! 










Nlustrations from 
Emerson- Electric 
Advertising of 1908 








Since 1908— when this furnace blower was 


introduced — a vast new industry has contributed CLOSE UP OF BLOWER 


to the raising of American living standards. (Blode Side) 
This fan-type blower was a logical 
‘ ° ‘ : ‘ ° tati f the then time-tested 
Thanks to the ingenuity and pro- _ of heating equipment will again con- in ene aod ag hang ese nena 
‘ . ¥ ‘ ; sd 2 Emerson-Electric fan. Installed in 
gressiveness of heating equipment fidently power their units with voter ole duct of the furnece, 
manufacturers, the people of America Emerson-Electric motors, based on supplemented the inefficient grav- 
will be warmer and healthier next the latest conceptions of design, ity method of distributing warm air 
winter than any nation on earth— __ construction and efficiency. geese 


° thie ‘ 
despite the necessity for fuel con- — Store Solid Fuel Now! 
servation. MANUFACTURING ComMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 
Branches: New York « Detroit 
Chicago « Los Angeles « Davenport 




















Since this pioneering idea of a 
furnace blower was introduced, 35 
years ago, the industry has advanced 
by tremendous strides, using electric Emerson-Electric Motors in Service Help Guard the Nation’s Health 

rs 


motors for many purposes. Crate — 
All through the years, Emerson- . 

Electric has kept pace, designing and : 

producing precision-built motors for : i. 

numerous types of mechanical-firing  [|— 1 

and air-moving heating units. Other Bae 


new and startling developments are STOKER HEAT Ol HEAT GAS HEAT WATER CIRCULATOR WATER HEATER 


in waiting for the home of the future. Motor-driven Oil Burners and Stokers for Boilers and Winter Air Conditioning Units. 


er rs ° Motor-driven Blowers for Coal, Gas and Oil-fired Winter Air Conditioning Units. 
A fter V ic tory > Manu facturers Motor-driven Hot Water Circulators—Motor-driven Oil Burner Water Heaters. 


EMERSON £35 ELECTRIC 


WoTors ° FAN.S ¥ APPLIANCES s A. €. ARC WEL DES 





























A Victory for Mr. Hull . . . Switch by the British 
To Daylight Bombing? . . . Threat of a Potato Glut 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill have 
not seen eye to eye of late on all issues 
of strategy and of world politics. The 
President is inclining to the view that 
more needs to be done to satisfy Rus- 
sia’s Stalin. 


xk 


The latest British-American confer- 
ence in Quebec was decided upon be- 
fore Mussolini fell and was not the 
result of any sudden decision. As the 
war moves toward a climax, more and 
more issues arise that must be settled 
by joint conference. 


x 2 @ 


Cordell Hull appears to have won a 
clear-cut decision over those within 
the State Department who have had 
a more “liberal” attitude on matters 
of foreign policy. Mr. Hull, if aware 
of it, allows no one to challenge his 
authority. 


x kk 


Wayne Coy, of the Budget Bureau, 
now has the job of trying to infiltrate 
individuals with more nearly a New 
Deal point of view into some of the 
key State Department posts. Mr. Coy 
has at least one recent appointment 
to his credit. 


x & @ 


The British finally are becoming sold 
on the superiority of results obtained 
from daylight precision bombing of 
the American type as contrasted with 
night bombing with emphasis on ter- 
ror. It will not be surprising to see the 
British take up daylight bombing in 
the period ahead. 


xk kk 


Tom Corcoran is edging back into the 
Washington picture as an adviser to 
Leo Crowley, who is head of the Of- 
fice of Economic Warfare and Alien 
Property Custodian. Mr. Corcoran is 
pictured now as a conservative. Mr. 
Crowley is naming a conservative 
businessman to be deputy adminis- 
trator of OEW, which had been a 
stronghold of New Dealers. 
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Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill have been a little surprised by the 
growing independence of Canada, 
which is insisting on a larger voice in 
many decisions affecting the use of 
Canadian man power and materials. 
The meeting at Quebec was designed 
to help satisfy the Canadians. 


=? & 2 


China’s T. V. Soong created some- 
what of an inner official furry when 
he let it be known that China was 
ready to accept several billions of dol- 
lars in loans, to be used on her condi- 
tions. All official thought here has 
been along the line of American su- 
pervision of the use of any large funds 
that may be advanced to China. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt flew into the face of 
advice from some of his closest po- 
litical advisers when he finally agreed 
to give the War Labor Board power 
to discipline unions as well as employ- 
ers that refuse to obey WLB orders. 
These advisers had feared that union 
leaders might be offended. 


x *k * 


Marvin Jones, as War Food Admin- 
istrator, wishes somebody would fig- 
ure out what should be done with the 
surplus of potatoes now being pro- 
duced. The Government is committed 
to buy potatoes at a pegged price and 
is threatened with a potato glut. 


x kk 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, 
was caught in a maze of conflicting 
figures when he tried to get to the 
bottom of the gasoline situation. He 
discovered that figures can have all 
kinds of meanings. Gasoline continues 
to be a subject of contention among 
four or five agencies that do not get 
along too well, one with the other. 


xk 


Revived reports are heard that there 
will be drastic changes in the organ- 
ization and functioning of the Navy’s 
air force. That large force has been 
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the Army Air Forces holding the cep. 
ter of the stage. 


out of the limelight in this war, with \ 
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Increased official eyebrow raising jg 
noted over the fact that three Of the 
four nations that now control the dig 
tribution of surplus food of the United 
States and of Canada and Austr 

are nations that are on the rece 
end of these supplies. 
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The chance is extremely slim 
either King Victor Emmanuel 
Marshal Pietro Badaglio can get 
other chance to rule Italy after U. 
and Britain take over. Presiden 
Roosevelt did not enjoy being doubk 
crossed by these individuals after h 
criticized Americans who had said ‘ 
some unkind things about them. 
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Sumner Welles is expected to be «- 
signed the task of heading up Ame. 
ican preparations for participation in 
postwar economic and political settle. 
ments. This work may entail M 
Welles’s resignation as Under Secr- 
tary of State to undertake the large 
task that is being outlined by Pret 
dent Roosevelt. 
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Secretary Hull is expected by 
President to carry great weight® 
Congress and before the country wh 
the time comes to get political s@ 
port for war settlements. Mr. Wellé 
who is a close personal friend of 
Roosevelt's, does not carry the 
political weight that Mr. Hull 
inasmuch as he has spent his life si 
1915 in the diplomatic service. 
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Henry Wallace is not to take the hi 
from James Byrnes at the Wi 
House that he foresake mak 
speeches that have a strongly politi 
flavor. Mr. Byrnes was seeking 
head off the Vice President with 
suggestion that discussion of poli 
be put off until well along in 1944 
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